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Text 5 

The Discourses 
of the Eloquent Peasant 


As A WORK OF LITERATURE, this composition is second in importance only to the Story 
of Sinuhe. It is attested in several Middle Kingdom copies, all in hieratic on papyri: 
B1 —pAmherst 1 andpBerlin 3023 

The beginning of the composition is lost (to R 2,3) and the text breaks off before 
the end (B2 91-142). 1 This papyrus was written by the same scribe who wrote 
the B manuscript of Sinuhe. Parkinson 1991; Parkinson 2012a, CD folder “Pap. 
Berlin P. 3023 The Tale of the Eloquent Peasant Bl.” 

B2 —pAmherst 2 and pBerlin 3025 

The papyrus as preserved contains the end of the composition (from B1 263) 
and is the only copy to preserve the final lines (after Bl 357). It is written 
exclusively in vertical columns on the recto. Parkinson 1991; Parkinson 2012a, 
CD folder “Pap. Berlin P. 3025 The Tale of the Eloquent Peasant B2.” 

Bt — pButler (BM 10274) 

This copy preserves the beginning of the composition except for the opening 
lines (R 2,1-8,6). It is written in vertical columns except for the list of goods 
(Bt 1-14). Griffith 1892; Parkinson 1991. 

R — pRamesseum A (Berlin 10499), recto 

This copy preserves the beginning of the text; the end is lost. Written horizon¬ 
tally except for three columns. Vogelsang and Gardiner 1908; Parkinson 1991. 
Bl can be dated to the coregency of Senwosret III and Amenemhat III (p. 56, above), 
B2 and Bt are contemporary or slightly later (Parkinson 1991, xxvi), and R dates to the 
first part of Dyn. XIII or slightly earlier (p. 56, above). 

The original was composed in the first half of Dyn. XII. An unusual blend of two 
genres, stories and wisdom texts, it begins and ends as a story but its bulk is devoted 
to nine lengthy discourses on the nature of Maat, which are the reason for its existence. 
The text is also the most consciously “literary” of Middle Egyptian compositions, replete 
with metaphors and carefully crafted sentences. 

1 Some 12 columns of the beginning are lost (Parkinson 1991, xiv). The text is written on both the 
recto and verso: on the recto, in vertical columns to 108, then horizontal in three pages (109-21, 
122-33, 134-45), vertical from 146-52, five pages of horizontals (153-66, 167-79, 180-92, 193- 
205, 206-18), and vertical from 219-87; on the verso, horizontal in five pages (288-96, 297-304, 
305-15, 316-26, 327-35), and vertical to the end (336-57). 
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Episode 1 — The Departure (R 1, 1-6) 




l mms. a - 
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1,1 

R 

1,2 

R 

1.3 
R 

1.4 
R 

1.5 
R 

1.6 


R 1,1-2 z(j) pw wru(w) hw.n-jnpw mf 4 
shtj pw n sht hml[t] 2 

jst wn hjmtfmrt rn.s 4 

R 1,2-3 dd.jn shtjpn n hjmt.f tn 3 

mj.t wj m hit r kmt 2 

rjnt r qw jin n hrdw.j 3 

R 1,3-4 sm swt hi n.j nl n jtj 3 

ntj in pi mjhr in dlt n sf 4 

r h r .n hl.n.f n.s jtj hqlt 6 3 

R 1,5 dd.jn shtj pn n hjmt.f tn 3 

mj.t dj.j n.t jtj hqlt 20 2 

r r qw hn r hrdw.t 2 

R 1,6 jrr.tn.j swt tljtj hqlt 6 2 

m t hnqt n hrw nb 3 

kl r nh.j jm.f 2 


R 1,1-2 There once was a man named Khueninpu. 

He was a peasant of Salt Field, 
and he had a wife named Meret. 

R 1,2-3 So, that peasant said to that wife of his, 

“Look, I am going down to Blackland 
to get provisions there for my children. 

R 1,3-4 Now, go measure for me the barley 

that is in the storehouse as the balance as of yesterday.” 
Then he measured for her six heqat of barley. 

R 1,5 So, that peasant said to that wife of his, 

“Look, I will give you twenty heqat of barley 
for income with your children. 
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R 1,6 And you make me those six heqat of barley 
into bread and beer for every day, 
and 1 will live on it.” 

The peasant prepares to set out from his home in the Wadi Natrun on a trading expedition to the Nile Valley. 
Although a “peasant” (shtj “field-man”), he is actually a fairly prosperous farmer, as indicated by the grain 
he has available and the goods listed in Episode 2. In addition to the notes for this text, the reader is 
advised to consult the much more extensive notes to be found in Parkinson 2012b. 

R 1,1 z(j) pw wn. (w) —an A pw nominal sentence, with A z(j) wn. (w) “a man existed” used as a 

noun clause—i.e., “it is (that) a man existed” (§ 21.12). The peasant’s name means “He 
Whom Anubis Has Protected” (§ 22.24). 

shthmlt — the oasis now known as the Wadi Natrun, characterized by its deposits of salt 
(natron). It lies some sixty miles northwest of modem Cairo, in the western desert, and 
some fifty miles southeast of Alexandria. The location lay outside Egypt (“Blackland”) 
proper, and its inhabitants were therefore seen by the majority of Egyptians as provincial in 
both customs and language. 

R 1,2 jst wn hjmt.f — a marked adverb clause (§ 20.3), literally “while there was his wife.” 

R 1,2-3 dd.jn — R routinely marks the introduction to speeches in red. 

mj.t wj m hit r kmt — see § 14.2. The peasant’s destination, Herakleopolis (Bl, 16-17), lay 
a hundred miles southeast of the Wadi Natrun. 

r qw — from r q “enter,” the term for monthly supplies in the form of food, given both as 
rations and salary. 

R 1,3-4 hi — literally, “weigh.” Grain was tallied by weight rather than volume. 

m dlt nsf — literally, “as the balance for yesterday.” dlt, a verbal noun from wdl “become 
sound,” is a mathematical term for the remainder of an operation of subtraction. The peasant 
wants to find out how much grain they have left in the storehouse. 

jtj hqlt 6 — The amount is equivalent to 0.95 bushels (28.8 liters). The reading could be 

mV 

111 CD-. “60 heqat” (§ 9.7.4), but the lesser value is likely from R 1,6 (see below). 

jtj hqlt 20 — R uses the “dot” notation for single heqats (see R 19,3), so this is clearly 20 
heqat rather than 2 (§ 9.7.4). In the early Middle Kingdom, Heqanakht allotted a total of some 
three heqat of barley as a monthly salary for his wife and six minor dependants (Allen 2002, 
147). Since the peasant probably planned to be away for no more than a month (see next), this 
amount is probably intended to show that he had substantial resources. 

R 1,6 tl jtj hqlt 6 — the demonstrative points to the amount given in 1,4. Six heqat of barley in 
the form of bread and beer would supply about a month’s worth of food for a man not 
engaged in physical labor and consuming about 3,000 calories a day (Allen 2002, 146 n. 

31). The journey to Herakleopolis and back would have taken perhaps 25 days, with a few 
more needed for bartering while there (Parkinson 2012b, 28-29). This is a likelier span of 

in T 

time than the ten months that would be implied by a reading of D n n d>. “60 heqat.” 
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Episode 2 — Setting Out (R 1,7-6,1; Bt 1-15, B1 1-15) 



R 1,7 hitpw jr.n shtjpn r kmt 4 

;t P .nf r ;Mf 2 

R 1,7 What that peasant did was to go down to Blackland, 
having loaded his donkeys 


This is essentially a couplet (a tercet in R), interrupted by a list of goods in account form. 
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hsmn 
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r wnwt nt tj-jhw 
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snj-tj 
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5,6 

jnst 



with reeds 

palm fronds 

natron 

salt 

sticks of jrwjw -wood 
staves of Farafra 
leopard skins 
wolf pelts 
pondweed 
pebbles 

“wander” plants 

“big-beetle” plants 

resin 

slkzwt 

mjswt plants 

ochre 

r bjw stones 
mint 

jnbj plants 
pigeons 
“catfish” birds 
gutted birds 
tbw plants 
wbn plants 
tbsw plants 
arugula 
fenugreek 
jnst seeds 


Bt 

9 

Bt 

10 

Bt 

11 

Bt 

12 

Bt 

13 

Bt 

14 
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Bt 15 m jnw nb nfr n sht-hmlt 2 

with every good product of Salt Field. 

Bt and B1 have what was probably the same list, of 14 items. Both are arranged in one page of horizontal 
lines, 11 in Bt and 12 in Bl, with the rest of the list atop the vertical columns 15-16. R has expanded the 
list considerably, to a total of 27 items. The identity of many of the items in the lists is unknown. See the 
notes in Parkinson 2012b, 30-35. 

tl-jhw — literally, “Oxen-Land,” an oasis 280 miles southwest of Wadi Natrun and 200 
miles west of the Nile Valley. 

hsmn — in Bt 3 the scribe began to write the next entry, hmlt, and corrected it to hsmn. 
r nw — probably smooth, round stones for use in slingshots (Parkinson 2012b, 32). 
slhwt —an amber-like resin (Parkinson 2012b, 34). 
slkzwt — the —o— was added secondarily. 

r blw — possibly related to r bl “glitter” and therefore a sparkling mineral (Harris 1961: 84- 
85). 

wbn — the red sign in Bt 14 was added secondarily over an erasure. 
snj-tl — literally, “earth hair,” also used as a term for grass. 

Bt 15 — This is the end of the second line of the couplet: 

hytpw jr.n shtj pn r kmt 

ltp.n.f r lw.f ... m jnw nb nfr n sht-hmlt 

What that peasant did was to go down to Blackland, 
having loaded his donkeys ... with every good product of Salt Field. 

R 6,1 adds mh.(w) “filled” at the beginning. This is probably to be read with the second 
line, with the remainder the third line of a tercet: 

hit pw jr.n shtj pn r kmt 
Itp.n.flwf ... mh.(w) 
m jnw nb nfr n sht-hmlt 

What that peasant did was to go down to Blackland, 
having loaded his donkeys ... full 
with every good product of Salt Field. 
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Episode 3 — The Encounter (Bt 16-63, B1 16—40; R 6,2-12,4) 


ft 


90 

2 



B1 19 B1 18 B1 17 



B1 16 





Bt 22 Bt 21 Bt 20 Bt 19 Bt 18 Bt 17 



Bt16-17 

Bt18-19 

Bt19-20 

Bt 20-22 


^~PP _ 5 


n 4 ^ ° & i PH PS 


smt pw jr.n shtj pn 3 

m hntyt r nn-nswt 2 

sprpwjr.n.f 2 

r w n pr-ffj hr mhtj mdnjt 3 

gm.n.f z(j) jm r h r .(w) hr mryt 5 

nmtj-nht.(w) rn.f 2 

z3 z(j) pw jsry rn.f 3 

dtpw nt (j)m(j)-rpr wr z’-mrw rnsj 4 


Bt 16-17 What the peasant did was to go 
upstream to Herakleopolis. 

Bt 18-19 What he did was to arrive 

at the district of Fefi’s House, on the north of Madaniat, 
Bt 19-20 and he found a man there, standing on the riverbank, 
whose name was Nemtinakht; 
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Bt 20-22 he was a man of standing, son of a man named Isery, 

they were personnel of the chief steward Meru’s son Rensi. 

On his way south, the peasant’s caravan is spotted by a man who decides to confiscate it. 

Bt 16-20 nn-nswt — literally, “King’s Child,” modem Ihnasya el-Medina, located 100 miles directly 
southeast of the Wadi Natrun. It was the capital during Dyn. IX-X, the time in which the story 
is set. The modem name Ihnasya comes from hwt-nn-nswt “Enclosure of the King’s Child.” 

pr-ffj — probably near Dahshur, some fifty miles north of Herakleopolis (Parkinson 2012b, 37). 

mdnjt — the name of the northernmost (twenty-second) Upper Egyptian nome, centered at 
Atfih on the east bank. 

mryt — this indicates that the peasant was traveling south beside the river. 

Bt 19-20 nmtj-nht.(w) — “Nemti is forceful.” Nemti is the celestial ferryman, and was particularly 
honored in Middle Egypt. 

Bt 20-22 zl z(j) — the phrase does dual service here, identifying Nemtinakht’s father and 

characterizing Nemtinakht himself as a man of standing in the community (see the note to 
Ptahhotep Maxim 27). Bt 31-32 shows that he had servants. 

jsry — a nickname based on the word jzr “tamarisk.” 

dt — a collective from the word dt “person.” The fact that it is followed by the feminine 
direct genitive nt indicates that it is meant here as a collective and therefore refers to both 
Nemtinakht and his father. 

(j)m(j)-r pr wr z’-mrw rnsj — this line provides two benchmarks for the date of the compo¬ 
sition. The title, one of the three highest in the national administration, is first attested under 
Amenemhat I, and is therefore an anachronism in the story; honorific transposition of the 
father’s name (§ 4.15) is last attested under Senwosret III (Parkinson 2012b, 40). 


B1 25 B1 24 B1 23 B1 22 B1 21 B1 20 Bt 31 Bt 30 
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‘£.£2x1l&RA—lcZ * 

^rr.nmuiz^Am'i^ * 

tkdi m 

^fl£l^AC5 


^A’PT’P 
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Bt 22-24 dd.jn nmtj-nht.(w) pn ml If r lw n shtj pn 5 


r lbyw hr jb.f 2 

Bt 24-27 dd.fhl n.j szp nb mnh 3 

r w?y.j hnw n shtj pn jm.f 4 

Bt 27-28 jstr.f pr nmtj-nht.(w) pn hr zm?-t? 2 

n r n wit 2 

Bt 28-29 hns pw nj wsh js pw 2 

qn.n.f r shw n dljw 3 

Bt 30-31 jw wltf w r t hr mw 3 

kty.fwlt hr sm r 2 


B1 27 B1 26 



Bt 22-24 So, that Nemtinakht said, when he saw the donkeys of the peasant, 
which were pleasing in his mind, 

Bt 24-27 saying, “Would that I had any effective amulet, 

so that I could steal the property of that peasant from him!” 

Bt 27-28 Now, that Nemtinakht’s house was on the landing 
of the mouth of the path. 

Bt 28-29 It was a narrow one; it was not a broad one: 

it extended only to the width of a skirt, 

Bt 30-31 for its one path was under water 

and its other path under thin barley. 


Bt 24-27 szp nb mnh — R omits the adjective, szp is the term for an image that can receive (szp) the 
spirit of a god. Nemtinakht here wishes for one that would enable him to incapacitate the 
peasant. 


Bt 27-29 jst r.f — B1 24 adds a superfluous jr “as for.” 


zml-t) nr n wit — Nemtinakht’s house itself does not figure in the account, but rather his 
fields; pr therefore probably has the broader sense of “estate” (house and land) here. The 
phrase zml-tl refers to a place where boats can land (literally, “join land”). Since the 
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peasant has been following a path along the river (Bt 19-20), at this point the path abuts the 
landing stage (r n wit “mouth of the path”). See further below. 

hns pw nj wsh js pw — since these are A pw nominal sentences, hns and wsh are masculine 
singular participles rather than unmarked adjectives (§ 7.15). As such, they refer to r n wit 
“mouth of the path.” 

qn.n.fr shw n dljw — despite the spelling in Bt 29 and R 7,5 B1 25 indicates that the verb 
form is the sdm.n.f rather than a geminated sdmf The verb is probably qnj “embrace” and 
the clause is emphatic, with the prepositional phrase as the rheme: literally, “it embraced 
(only) to the width of a skirt.” The term dljw, written ideographically in Bt and B1, denotes 
a rectangular piece of cloth that can be as wide as three feet (90 cm) but is often narrower, 
since it is also the everyday garment worn between the legs and secured by a belt (Janssen 
2008, 52-53; Parkinson 2012b, 42). The path at this point was therefore at most three feet 
wide, with one side abutting the grain field and the other, the water of the landing, as 
indicated by the next couplet. 

Bt 30-31 sm r — the term denotes barley with two rows of seeds rather than six (called jtj-mh “full 

barley”: Mtiller-Wollerman 1987). R routinely substitutes jtj “barley, grain.” 
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Bt 31-33 dd.jn nmtj-nht.(w) pn n smsw.f 3 

j-zjjn n jjfd m prw.j 4 

jn.jn.t(w).fhr r 2 

Bt 33-36 r h r .n zn.n.fp?jfd [hr p]’ zm?-t? n r w?t 5 
wn.jn hn.n sdb.fhr mw 4 

npnpt.fhr sm r 2 


Bt 31-33 So, that Nemtinakht said to his follower, 

“Go, get me a sheet from my household stores,” 
and it was fetched immediately. 

Bt 33-36 Then he opened the sheet on the landing of the path’s mouth, 
so that its fringe landed on the water 
and its hem on the thin barley. 

Bt 31-33 jfd — the term denotes a square or rectangular piece of cloth (from jfdw “four”: i.e., four¬ 
sided: Janssen 2008, 21). 

m prwj — Coptic nu>p (in xeNemup “roof,” from did, n pr “head of the house”) indicates 
that the word pr “house” ended in a vowel (*paru), but this ending is never shown in 
writing. The w in Bt 32 and B1 28 must therefore reflect a different ending, probably of a 
derived noun. 


jnjn.t(w)fhr r — R 7,7 and perhaps also B1 28 add «./“to him.” 


Bt 33-36 


B1 40 B1 39 
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sdbf ... npnpt.f — sheets were typically hemmed on one end of the warp and left 
unhemmed on the other, with the lengthwise threads untrimmed. 
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.. ;<>;■>. " (f- ^ 

tu*-ra^ i m 

ft ffi, “9 p—pjut 

Z ff^ X( 9 °Z 


B1 31—32 jw.jn [r.f shtj pn] 2 

hr wit nt rmt nbt 2 

B1 32-33 dd.jn nmtj-nht.(w) pn 2 

jr h[rw shtj 3 

nj hnd.k hr hbsw.j 2 

B1 33-35 dd.jn shtj pn 2 

jryj hzt.k nfr mjtn.j 4 

prt pw jr.n.f r hrw 3 

B1 35-36 dd.jn nmtj-nht.(w)pn 2 

j[n] j[w] n.k sm r .j r wit 2 

B1 36-37 ddjn shtj pn 2 

nfr [mjjtn.j 2 

B1 37-40 jhmt ql.tmjtn hr sm r 4 

hn.k r.f wit.tn m hbsw.k 3 

jn nn r.f dj.k swl.n hr wit 3 


R 8,8 



B1 31-32 So, the peasant came 

on the path of everyone 
B1 32-33 and Nemtinakht said, 

“Be careful, peasant! 

Would you step on my clothes?” 

B 1 33-35 So, the peasant said, 

“I will do what you would bless. My route is good.” 
What the peasant did was go up. 

B1 35-36 But Nemtinakht said, 

“Is my thin barley to be a path for you?” 

B1 36-37 So, the peasant said, 

“My route is good. 
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Bl 37-40 The bank is high and the route is under thin barley, 
but you furnish our path with your clothes. 

So, won’t you let us pass on the path?” 

B1 31-32 R 8,3 has smtpw jr.n shtj pn “what the peasant did was come.” 

B1 32-33 jr hrw — literally, “make calm.” 

jn hnd.k — Bl uses —a— as a spelling of the particle. 

Bl 33-35 jry.j hzt.k — Bt 40 probably had the more usual construction jry.j r hzt.k “I will act 

according to what you would bless.” R has jr.tw m ddt.k “it will be done as what you say.” 
The remainder of Bt is lost after this point. 

B1 35-36 R has put the final words of the second line r wit shtj “to (be) a path, peasant” in a column 
at the left of the page (8,8). 

B1 37-40 wlt.tn — the represents the pronounced final t of wit before the suffix pronoun n: see 
the note to ShS. 7 jzwt.tn. R 9,2 has simply wit. 
dj.kswl.n — R 9,3 has dj.kswl.j “you let me pass.” 
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Bl 40-41 r h r .n mh.n w r m nl n r l 4 

rfm bit nt sm r 3 

Bl 41-42 dd.jn nmtj-nht.(w) pn 2 

mj.kwj r nhm r l.k shtj 3 

B1 42-43 hr wnm.fsm r .j 2 

mj.k sw r hbt hr qn.f 2 


Bl 40-41 


Then one of the donkeys filled his mouth 
with a sprig of thin barley. 
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ESI 41— 42 So, Nemtinakht said, 

“Look, 1 have to confiscate your donkey, peasant, 

ESI 42-43 because of his eating my thin barley. 

He will have to thresh because of his audacity.” 

B1 40 41 For the rather abrupt segue in ESI, R has a more measured transition: 

ph.n.f r.fdd mdt [tn] 
jw mh.n vv r [m] nt n r t r.fm bit nt jtj 
But no sooner had he finished saying this 

than one of the donkeys filled his mouth with a sprig of barley — 

literally, “At that (r.f), he reached saying this speech and one of the donkeys filled his 
mouth,” an emphatic construction (§ 25.8.3). 

B1 42-43 mj.ksw r hbthr qnf — donkeys were used to trample (hbj) grain on a threshing floor to 
separate the husks from the seeds, qn is probably a verbal noun from qnj “persevere, be 
diligent,” with the extended meaning “bravery, audacity.” 


B1 49 B1 48 B1 47 B1 4fi B145 B1 44 



B1 44 dd.jn shtj pn 2 

nfr mjtn.j 2 

B1 44-45 w r thdtl0 3 

jn.n.j r l.j hr sn r 10 3 

B1 45-46 jt.ksw hr mhw n r.f 3 

m bit nt sm r 2 

B1 46^18 jw.j grt rh.kw nb n spit tn 3 

n-s(j) (j)m(j)-r pr wr zl-mrw rnsj 3 

B1 48-49 ntf grt hw r wl nb m tl r drf 5 

jn r wl.tw.j r.f m spltf 
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B 1 44 So, the peasant said, 

“My route is good. 

ESI 44—45 One that damages ten? 

I got my donkey for ten units of value 
ESI 45-46 and you will take it for a mouthful 
of a sprig of thin barley? 

ESI 46^48 Moreover, I know the owner of this estate: 

it belongs to chief steward Meru’s son Rensi, 

ESI 48^9 and he is the one who beats every robber in the whole land. 

So, shall I be robbed in his estate?” 

B1 44^45 w r t hdt 10 — the feminine refers to B1 41 bit “sprig.” The peasant’s virtual question 
compares the value of the donkey (see next) to that of the sprig of barley, and is overly 
generous, since the latter is much less than a tenth of the donkey’s value. 

B1 45-46 jn.n.j r l.j hr sn r 10 — since the composition dates to the first half of Dyn. XII, the sn r (R 
srftj) is probably not the V 12 deben measure noted in § 9.7.3. Instead, it refers to a 
commonly accepted standard that was used to evaluate commodities being exchanged in the 
barter economy of ancient Egypt (Allen 2002, 155). 

hr mhw n rfm bit nt srrf — literally, “because of the filling of its mouth with a sprig of 
thin barley.” 

B1 48-49 ntf grt hw r w? nb — R 10,4-5 has ntf g[rt] hsf [ r ]wl[w nb] jrrw “and he is the one who 
punishes any robbery that is done.” 


B1 56 B1 55 B1 54 B1 53 B152 B1 51 B1 50 B1 49 
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B1 49-51 dd.jn nmtj-nht.(w)pn 2 

jn p} pw hn n mdt ddw rmt 5 

dm.tw m n hwrw hr nb.f 4 

B1 51-52 jnkpwmdwn.k 2 

(j)m(j)-rpr wrpw sh’y.k 2 

B1 53-55 r h r .n tl.n.f n.fjllt ntjsr wld r.f 5 
r h r .n r ;(g.n).f r t.f nb jm.s 4 

nhm r 5wf s r q.(w) r spltf 4 

B1 55-56 wn.jn shtj pn hr rmyt r >w wrt 5 

n mr n jryt r.f 3 

B1 49-51 So, Nemtinakht said, 


“In fact, this is the phrase people say: 

‘A poor man’s name is uttered only because of his lord.’ 

B 1 51-52 The one who speaks to you is I, 

but the one you mention is the chief steward.” 

B1 53-55 Then he took himself a branch of green tamarisk to him, 
then he pummeled his every limb with it; 
his donkeys were confiscated and taken into his estate. 

B1 55-56 So, the peasant was weeping very greatly 

because of the pain of what was done to him. 

B1 49-51 jn pi pw hn n mdt ddw rmt — R 10,6 omits hn n mdt (literally, “phrase of speech”). This is 
an A pw B sentence. The particle jn here probably does not signal a question but instead 
serves to emphasize the demonstrative pronoun pi, as it does for the initial element in the 
participial statement and the jn A sJm./construction (§§ 23.10-11, 25.3). 

dm.tw rn n hwrw hr nb.f — an emphatic sentence, with the prepositional phrase hr «A/as 
the rheme (§ 25.6). Nemtinakht’s citation of this proverb is meant to identify the peasant as 
the “poor man” and himself as the “lord,” so that the peasant’s mention of Nemtinakht’s 
superior is pointless—as indicated in the next couplet. 
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B1 51—52 jnkpwmdwn.k — see §23.11. 

B1 53-55 r h r .n tl.nfn.f jilt nt jsr wld r.f — R 11,2 omits the reflexive dative nf 

r l(g.n).f — R 11,3 has the correct form r lg.nf as well as the prepositional phrase hr [ r ]t.f 
nbt “on his every limb” rather than Bl’s direct object. The verb is used to describe the 
actions of a bull’s pawing the ground and of crushing dates and denotes a violent beating. 

nhm r lw.f s r q.(w) r spit.f — B1 clearly indicates that all the peasant’s donkeys were seized. 
The second verb is the 3pl stative (§ 19.3): literally, “they were caused to enter.” The last 
clause indicates that the peasant’s donkeys and goods were meant to become Nemtinakht’s 
permanent possessions. 
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B1 60 B1 59 B1 58 B1 57 



B1 57-58 dd.jn nmtj-nht.(w) pn 
m q / hrw.kshtj 
mj.k tw r dmj n nb-sgr 
B1 58-60 dd.jn shtj pn 

hw.k wj r w?.k hnw.j 
nhm.k r.fnhwt m r.j 
B1 60-61 nb-sgr dj.k r.k n.j hwt.j 
jh tm.j sbh (n) nr.k 


2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 


B 1 57-58 So, Nemtinakht said, 

“Don’t raise your voice, peasant! 

Look, you are headed for the harbor of the Lord of Silencing.” 
B1 58-60 So, the peasant said, 

“You beat me, you rob my property; 

and now you would take the complaint from my mouth? 
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Bl 60-61 Lord of Silencing, you should give me my things; 
then 1 will stop crying for fear of you.” 

B1 57-58 m ql hrw.k — literally, “don’t (let) your voice become high” (§ 15.4). 

mj.k tw r dmj n nb-sgr — literally, “look, you are toward the harbor of the Lord of 
Silencing” (§ 10.8). The sentence means that the peasant is in danger of death: i.e., “if you 
don’t quiet down, you’ll be silenced permanently.” In the New Kingdom and later, the Lord 
of Silencing is associated with the realm of the dead. 

B1 60-61 nb-sgr — the peasant’s use of the vocative, addressed to Nemtinakht, is ironic. Nemtinakht 
is “Lord of Silencing” because he has ordered the peasant to be silent. 

Bl 63 Bl 62 





Bl 62-63 jr.jn shtj pn r h r w r hrw 10 4 

hr spr n nmtj-nht. (w) pn 2 

nj rdj.n.f m? r .f r.s 3 

Bl 62-63 So, the peasant spent a period of up to ten days 
petitioning to that Nemtinakht, 
but he wouldn’t give heed to it. 

B1 62-63 r h r w r hrw 10 — literally, “a span of time to ten days,” the length of an Egyptian week 
(§ 9.8). 

nj rdj.n.f m’ r .f r.s — literally, “he wouldn’t give his temple to it.” The phrasing uses a 
deliberate word-play on the adjective ml r “just” (Parkinson 2012b, 58). 
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Episode 4 — Appealing to the Chief Steward (B1 63-82; R 12,5-13,10) 
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B1 63-65 smtpwjr.n shtjpn r nn-nswt 4 

r spr n (j)m(j)-rpr wr z’-mrw rnsj 4 

B1 65-67 gm.n.f sw hrprt m sbj n pr.f 4 

r hit r qlqlw.fn r rryt 3 

B1 67-68 ddjnshtj pnhl rdj.tjw) swd’j jb.k 5 

hr p? hn n mdt 2 

B1 68-70 zp pw rdjtjwt nj smsw.k n hrtjb.k 5 

hibj n.k sw hr.s 2 

B1 70-73 rdjjn (j)m(j)-r pr wr Zi-mrw rnsj 4 

sm smsw.f n hrt jb.f dp jm.f 4 

h?b sw shtj pn hr mdt tn mj qj.s nb 4 


B1 63-65 


What the peasant did was to go to Herakleopolis 
to appeal to chief steward Meru’s son Rensi. 
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ESI 65-67 He found him emerging from the gate of his house 
to go down to his barge of office. 

ESI 67-68 So, the peasant said, “Would that 1 could inform you 
of the substance of a matter. 

ESI 68-70 The case is only having a follower of your choosing come to me 
so that I might send him to you about it.” 

ESI 70-73 So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi had 
a follower of his choosing go to him 

so that the peasant might send him about that matter in its entirety. 


B1 63-65 R 12,5 adds m hntyt “upstream” in the first line. 

B1 65-67 hr prt m sbl n pr.fr hit — the sbl is the front gate of the wall surrounding the house rather 
than the door of the house itself; the peasant would not have been allowed inside the chief 
steward’s compound. R 12,7 has m prt m sbl.f n ml r m hit “emerging from his gate of the 
riverbank and going down,” implying that the house lay on the shore of the river. 

qlqlwfn r rryt — literally, “his barge of the portal”; r rryt refers to the entrance of the chief 
steward’s office. 


B1 67-68 swdl.j jb.k — literally, “I could make sound your mind”: see Essay 25. 

pi hn n mdt —this phrase, and the synonym pi tlz n mdt in R 13,1, is normally a compound 
expression meaning “phrase of speech.” Here, however, mdt is separate, as indicated by the 
suffix pronoun of hr.s in B1 70 / R 13,2 and the use of mdt alone in B1 72 / R 13,3. 

B1 68-70 zp pw rdjt — since neither B1 nor R have genitival n before rdjt , this is not an A pw 

sentence (“it is a case of having”) but an A pw B sentence: literally, “having ... is the case.” 

rdjt jwt n.j — R 13,2 has rdjtpr n.j “having ... come out to me.” 

n hrt jb.k — literally, “of what (might be) in your mind”: see the note to ShS. 20 jr r.k (or 
jrr.k) m hrt jb.k. 

B1 70-73 R 13,2-3 has a couplet in place of Bl’s tercet: 

r h r .n rdj.jn.fpjr n.fsmsw n hrt jb 

r h r .n [hlb.n] sw shtj pn hr mdt [tn] mj qj.s nb 
Then he had a follower of choice go out to him. 

Then the peasant sent him about that matter in its entirety. 


The scribe of R originally wrote tn at the end of 13,2 and repeated it at the beginning of 
13,3, then noticed the repetition and erased the first tn. For mj qj.s nb , literally “like all its 
character,” see § 6.7. 
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R 13,10 R 13,9 



B1 73-74 

B1 74-75 

B1 76-77 

B1 77-80 

B1 80-82 


B1 82 B1 81 
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B1 78 B1 77 B1 76 



B1 75 B1 74 B1 73 
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wn.jn (j)m(j)-rpr wr z’-mrw rnsj 4 

hr srht nmtj-nht. (w) pn n sr(j)w ntj r gs.f 4 
dd.jn.sn nfsmwn shtj.fpw 4 

jw n ky r gs.f 2 

mj.kjrrt.sn pw r shtjw.sn 2 

jww n ktht r gs.sn 3 

mj.k jrrt.sn pw 1 

zp pw nhsf.tw n nmtj-nht. (w) pn 3 

hr nh n hsmn hn r nh n hmtt 4 

wd.tw n.fdbj st dblf st 3 

grpw jr.n (j)m(j)-rpr wr Zj-mrw rnsj 5 

nj wsb.fn nn n sr(j)w 3 

wsb.fn shtj pn 2 


R 

13.4 

R 

13.5 

R 

13.6 

R 

13.7 

R 

13.8 


B1 73-74 As a result, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi 

was denouncing that Nemtinakht to the officials who were beside him. 
B1 74-75 So, they said to him, “Perhaps he is a peasant of his 
who came to another besides him. 
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ESI 76-77 Look, that is what they do to their peasants 
who come to others besides them; 
look, that is what they do. 

ESI 77-80 It is a case of that Nemtinakht being punished 
for some natron and some salt. 

Let him be ordered to replace it and he will replace it.” 

ESI 80-82 What chief steward Meru’s son Rensi did was to be quiet; 
he did not respond to those officials 
or respond to the peasant. 

B1 73-74 srht — literally, “making known”: see the note to Kagemni 1,10. 

B1 74-75 jw nky — R 13,6 has smnky “who went to another.” 

B1 76-77 shtjw.sn jww — R 13,6 has shtjw.sn smw “their peasants who go.” R also omits the third 
line of the tercet, making this a couplet. 

B1 77-80 zppw n hsf.tw — R 13,7 has jn hsfpw “Is it (a matter of) punishing?” 

wd.tw nfdbl st dblf st — R 13,8 has wd.tw r.frdjt db[lf st] “So, let him be ordered to 
have him replace it”—literally, “let having him replace it be ordered”; rdjt is an infinitive. 

B1 81-82 nj wsb.f... wsb.f — this is an unusual construction in which the negative nj governs both 
verbs. R 13,9-10 has two adverb clauses: [nn wsb n nn n] srjw nn w[sb n] shtjpn “without 
responding to those officials, without responding to the peasant.” The chief steward’s 
“quiet” is an unwillingness to render a verdict (see Parkinson 2012b, 65-66), perhaps only 
because he intended to deliberate further. 

Episode 5 — The First Discourse (B1 83-102; R 14,1-16,8) 


B1 91 B1 90 B1 89 B1 88 B1 87 B1 86 B1 85 B1 84 B1 83 
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B1 83-84 

B1 84-85 

B1 85-86 

B1 87-88 

B1 88-89 

B1 89-90 

B1 90-91 

B1 83-84 

B1 84-85 

B1 85-86 

B1 87-88 

B1 88-89 

B1 89-90 

B1 90-91 
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14,5 
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14,6 
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14,7 
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15,1 


jw.jn rfshtj pn r spr 3 

n (j)m(j)-rpr wrz’-mrw rnsj 3 

dd.f (j)m(j)-r pr wr nb.j 3 

wr n wrw ssmw n jwtt nt(t) 4 

jr h?.k r sj n ml r t 3 

sqd.kjm.f m ml r w 3 

nn kfndbyt htl.k 2 

nn jhm dpwt.k 2 

nn jwt jyt m ht.k 3 

nn zwl sgrgw.k 2 

nn shm.k h? rr .k hr tl 3 

nn jt tw nwt 2 

nn dp.k dwt nt jtrw 3 

nn m?.k hr snd 2 


So, the peasant came to petition 
to chief steward Meru’s son Rensi, 
saying, “Chief steward, my lord, 
greatest of the great, leader of everything! 
If you go down to the lake of Maat 
and sail in it with the right wind, 
no full sail of yours will rip open, 
nor will your boat stall; 
no mishap will come in your mast, 
nor will your yards be cut away; 
nor will you go headlong and run up on land, 
nor will a swell take you; 
nor will you taste the evil of the river, 
nor will you see fear’s face. 
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B1 83-84 For the second line, R 14,1 has r [spr n.f] zp dpj “to petition to him the first time.” 

B1 84-85 R 14,2 has wr nb wrw “great one, lord of the great.” 

jwtt nt(t) — “literally, what is not and what is” (§ 22.8) The scribe of B1 has omitted the 
second t of ntt. 

B1 85-86 m? r w — the determinative in B1 indicates a noun from the adjective m’ r “correct.” In R 

14,4 the scribe has understood “in correctness.” 

B1 87-88 nn kfndbyt htl.k — this and the next seven lines all begin with the nn sdm.f construction 

(§ 18.14). Sails were stitched together from several pieces of cloth; the metaphor here 
means that a ml r w “right wind” will not cause the seams to rip apart. The second line 
refers to a lack of wind; the couplet therefore means that the wind will be neither too 
strong nor too light. 

B1 88-89 This couplet moves from the sail to the sgrgw “yards” (the two horizontal wood beams to 

which the sail was lashed) and the mast, to which the yards were tied. 

B1 89-90 shm.k hj rr .k — R 14,6 has shm.k hlg.k. The first verb refers to precipitous flight—in this 

case, a boat out of control. The meaning of the second verb is deduced from the 
prepositional phrase hr tl “on land”; R’s hlg is also used of a bull pawing the ground 
with his hoof. 

B1 90-91 Both lines probably refer to crocodiles (Parkinson 2012b, 74). For dwt “evil,” R 15,1 has 
djwt “cry” (the spelling is from djw “five”), probably from a misunderstanding of dwt > 
dwt (§ 2.8.4). For R’s m’n.k, see § 18.2. 
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B1 91-93 jw n.k rmw sn r y.w 3 

ph.k m lp(dw) ddl 3 

B1 93-94 /ir «« ntk jt n nmh 3 

hj n h’rt 2 

B1 94-95 sn n wd r t 2 

sndyt nt jwt(j) mjwt.f 2 

B1 95-96 jmj jry.j rn.k in t / pn 4 

r hp nb nfr 2 

B l 96-97 ssmw Sw m r wn jb 3 

wr sw m ndyt 3 

B1 98-99 shtm grg shpr m? r t 4 

jj hr hrw dd-r 2 

B1 99-100 dd.j sdm.kjr ml r t 4 

hzy hzz hzyw 3 

B1 100-102 dr sljr mj.kwj Itp.kw 3 

jp wj mj.k wj m nhw 3 


B1 91-93 Fish will come to you restrained, 

and you will end up with fatted fowl — 
B1 93-94 because you are father to the orphan, 
husband to the widow, 

B1 94-95 brother to the divorced, 

and kilt to the motherless. 
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B1 95-96 

B1 96-97 

B1 98-99 

B1 99-100 

B1 100-102 

B1 91-93 

B1 95-96 

B1 96-97 

B1 98-99 

B1 99-100 

B1 100-102 
R 16,5-8 


Let me make your name in this land 
to every good custom: 
a leader free of greed, 
a great one free of anything evil, 
a destroyer of falsehood and creator of Maat, 
who has come at the voice of the pleader. 

When 1 speak, may you hear: do Maat, 

O blessed one whom the blessed bless! 

Repel need: look, 1 am loaded. 

Take account of me: look, 1 am in loss.” 

sn r y.w — 3pl stative from srfj “restrain”; R 15,2 has m sn r [yw] “as restrained” (passive 
participle). The line means that fish will not dart away from nets. 

This couplet means that the peasant intends to hold up the chief steward as a model by 
which conduct could be judged. Egypt had no written law code; each case was tried on its 
own merits and by reference to similar cases in the past {hp “custom”). 

ndyt — this word, usually translated “baseness,” may be an abstract derived from n(j)- 
dwt “belonging to evil.” 

dd-r — literally, “one who gives mouth.” R 16,2-3 has replaced this line with jmj bw-dw 
r tl “put evil down,” probably understanding the preceding line as two imperatives: 
“annihilate lying, bring about Maat.” 

dd.j sdm.k — a balanced sentence (§25.9). 

hzy hzz hzyw — the first and third words are passive participles; the second is a relative 
sdm.f. The author has deliberately used the same verb for all three forms, a literary device 
used more than once in this composition. 

R has expanded this couplet to a tercet: 

dr syjr.j [m]j.k wj Itp.kw [m] j r nw Repel my need: look, I am loaded with woe; 

mj.k wj fn.kw hr.f look, I am afflicted with it. 

jp wj mj.k wj m Ihw Take account of me: look, I am in distress. 
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Episode 6 — Informing the King (B1 102-118; R 16,8-19,7) 
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B1 102-104 jst r.f dd.n shtjpn mdt tn 3 

/?i rk hm n nswt-bjt NB-K>W-R r m? r hrw 4 
B1 104-105 smtpwjr.n (j)m(j)-r prwr z’-mrw msj 5 
dp m hm.f dd.f 2 

B1 105-107 nb.j jw gm.n.j w r m nn n shtj 4 

nfr mdw n wn m? r 2 

B1 107-108 r w? hnw.f 2 

mj.k swjw r spr nj hr.s 3 

B1 102-104 Now, the peasant said this speech 


in the time of the Incarnation of Dual King Nebkaure, justified. 
B1 104-105 What chief steward Meru’s son Rensi did was to go 
before His Incarnation, saying, 

B1 105-107 “My lord, I have found one of those peasants 
who is truly fine of speaking. 
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Bl 107-108 His property was stolen: 

look, he has come to petition to me about it.” 

B1 and R have different versions of this episode. 

B1 102-104 NB-K}fV-R r — a king of Dyn. X, ca. 2040 bc . R 17,1 has NB-K,-R r . 

B1 105-107 nn n shtj — i.e., the peasantry as a social group (Parkinson 2012b, 87). 

B1 107-108 For the first line, R 17,4-5 has jw [ r wl] hnw.fjn z(j) ntj r r q>j “his property has been 

stolen by a man who affects my (reputation for) straightness”; ntj r r q’j means literally, 
“who pertains to my straightness.” Note the difference between passive r w? in Bl, stating 
a simple past event, and jw [ r wl] in R, reporting the event from the standpoint of the 
moment of speaking (see § 10.3). 

mj.ksw jw — the verb is the 3ms stative of the stem jj, often written jw (for j.w). 



Bl 109 dd.jn hm.f 2 

m mrr.k mZ.j snb.kw 3 

Bl 109-10 swdf.ksw r > 2 

nn wsb r ddt.fnbt 3 
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B1 110-11 

B1 112-13 

B1 113-15 

B1 109 

B1 109-10 

B1 110-11 

B1 112-13 

B1 113-15 

B1 109-11 


B1 112-13 


jn mwrt wn.f hr dd gr 4 

jh jn.t(w) n.n m zhl sdm.n st 3 

jr swt r nh hjmt.fhn r hrdw.f 3 

mj.k jw w r m n? n shtj 3 

r swtpr.fr 1 , 3 

jr grt r nh shtj pn m h r w.f 3 

wnn.khr rdjt dj.tw n.fqw 4 

nn rdjt rh.fntt ntk rdj nf st 4 

So, His Incarnation said, 


“As you love to see me healthy, 
you should delay him here 
without answering anything he says, 
so that he will keep speaking further; 

then it should be brought to us in writing so that we may hear it. 

But see to the life of his woman and children. 

Look, one of those peasants comes 
only about the total emptiness of his house. 

Also, see to the life of that peasant himself: 
you shall be having rations given to him 

without letting him know that you are the one who gave them to him.” 
The indentation of lines 109-14 is occupied by the short column B1 108. 
m mrr.kmlj — see § 21.9. R 17,6 has mrr.kmln.y. see §§ 25.8, 13.3.2c. 
swdf.ksw — R 17,6 has sjhm.k “you should detain him.” 
jn mrwt wn.f hr dd gr — literally, “for the sake of him being speaking more”; jn is a 
spelling of the preposition n at the beginning of a clause. R 17,6-18,1 collapses the two 
couplets of B1 into one: 

sjhm.k sw r l 

n mrwt jn.t(w) n.n mdw.fm zh> [sdm.n st] 
you should detain him here 

so that his speaking is brought to us in writing and we might hear it. 

jr swt r nh hjmt.f — literally, “act so that his woman might live.” R 18,1-2 has [jr s]wt r n 
r nh hjmt shtj pn h[n r hrdwj.f “But make a document for the life of that peasant’s wife 
and his children.” 

mj.k jw — the first clause of an emphatic sentence; the rheme is the last line of the tercet. 
r swt pr.fr t ? — literally, “with respect to the emptiness of his house to the ground.” The 
king means that peasants of the Wadi Natrun typically come to the Nile Valley to trade 
for grain when their own stores of grain are exhausted. 
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B1 113-15 


B1 115-16 

B1 116-17 


R 18,2-4 has a slightly different version of the last two lines of the tercet: 

mj.k jw w r jm nb n [shtjw] 
pth.n.f [pr]fr tl 

Look, every one of the peasants conies 
only when he has let his house fall to the ground. 
m h r w.f — literally, “in his limbs.” 

wnn.k hr rdjt — the verb wnn here allows a SUBJECT -hr-sdm construction to serve as the 
first clause of an emphatic sentence (§ 25.12); the rheme is the nn rdjt clause. 

R’s version (18,4-7) expands this final tercet of the king’s speech into two couplets with 
lines taken from the next section of this episode in B1 (B1 113-17): 

hn r s[wt] jrt r n r nh n [shtj] pn hr h r w.[f] 

[n]n [rjh.f htt ntk dd n.f st 
dd.tw n [h]nmsw.[f] 
jn hnmsw.f dd n.f st 

But also making a document for this peasant’s life himself 
without his knowing that you are the one who gives it to him: 
one should give to his friends, 
and his friends are the ones who should give it to him. 
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B1 

115 

B1 

116 

B1 

117 

B1 

118 
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wn.jn.tw hr rdjt n.f 110 
hnqt ds 2 K nb 

dd st (j)m(j)-rpr wr z?-mrw rnsj 
dd.J'st n hnms.f 
ntf dd n.f st 
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2 
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B1 117-18 

B1 118 

B1 115-16 

B1 116-17 

B1 117-18 

B1 118 

B1 115-17 

B1 117-18 

R 19,4-7 


r h r .n hlb.n (j)m(j)-rpr wr z5-mrw rnsj 5 
n hqj-hwt n sht-hmlt 2 

hrjrt r qw n hjmt shtj pn 2 

m jtj hqU 3 K nb 2 

So, he was being given ten (loaves of) bread 
and two jars of beer each day. 

Whenever chief steward Meru’s son Rensi gave it, 
he would give it to his friend, 
and he was the one who would give it to him. 

Then chief steward Meru’s son Rensi sent word 
to the mayor of Salt Field 
about making rations for the wife of the peasant 
of three heqat of barley every day. 

This couplet and tercet are omitted in R. 
ddst ... dd.f st — a balanced sentence (§ 25.9). 

hn r swt jrt is literally, “But together with making”; rh.f is an infinitive. The first line of 
the second couplet is emphatic, with the prepositional phrase as the rheme. 

hql-hwt — literally, “enclosure ruler,” the man in charge of a walled compound 
(including a walled town). 

jtj hqlt 3 K nb — B1 uses the older notation, in which strokes represent individual heqat 
(§ 9.7.4). This is an extremely generous allotment, amounting to ninety heqat a month. 
The amount is intended to demonstrate that the king was not entirely heartless in 
detaining the peasant. In R 19,3, which uses the later convention described in § 9.7.4, the 
amount is a more realistic, but still generous, one heqat a day. 

This version adds a tercet and couplet: 

wnjn (j)m(j)-r [pr wr z’-mrw] rnsj 
hr [rdjt] r qw n [shtj pn 
m] hnqt [ds 10] 150 
dd. [fstnhn] msw. [f] 
jn hnmjsw.f] dd n.fst 
So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi 
was giving rations to the peasant 
of ten jars of beer and fifty bread. 

He would give it to his friends, 
and his friends were the ones who would give it to him. 

This reflects the king’s orders in R 18,4-7 and corresponds to the two couplets of B1 
115-17. Note that the ration here is five times that in B1 (Parkinson 2012b, 96). 
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Episode 7 — The Second Discourse (B1 1 19-170; R 20,1-28,8) 
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B1 119 jw.jn r.f shtj pn r spr n.fzp 2 4 

dd.f (j)m(j)-rpr wr nb.j 3 

B1 119-20 wrnwrw 2 

hwd n hwdw 2 

B1 120-21 ntj wn wr n wrwf 4 

hwd n hwdw.f 2 

B1 121-22 hmwnpt 2 

zlw n t3 2 

hly f ? wdnw 3 

B1 122-23 hmw m sbn 2 

slw m gsl 2 

hly in jr nwdw 3 

nb wr.(w) hrjtt m jwtt nb.s 4 

hr h r dl hr w r 


B1 123-24 
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B1 124-26 hrwt.kmpr.k 2 

hnqt hnw 1 hn r 13 2 

ptrpnqt.k m ss>t twZw.k 3 

B1 126 jn m(w)t m(w)t hn r hrw.f 3 

jn jw.k r z(j) n nhh 2 


B1 119 So, the peasant came to appeal to him twice, 

saying, “Chief steward, my lord! 

B1 119-20 Greatest of the great, 
richest of the rich, 

B1 120-21 for whose great there is one greater; 

for whose rich, one richer! 

B1 121-22 Rudder of the sky, 
beam of the earth, 

measuring-line that carries the weight! 

B1 122-23 Rudder, don’t drift! 

Beam, don’t tilt! 

Measuring-line, don’t make deviation! 

B1 123-24 Lord great from taking what has no owner, 
from plundering on his own! 

B1 124-26 Your needs are in your house. 

One hin of beer and three bread: 

what is that as your dole in sating your dependants? 

B1 126 It is a mortal who dies as well as his underlings— 
are you to be eternal? 

In his second discourse, the peasant moves from the plane of the general to more specific comments aimed 
at the chief steward, initially laudatory, then increasingly critical. After its opening, the discourse is 
interrupted by the chief steward before concluding. 

B1 119 zp 2 — literally, “time two”: the number is cardinal rather than ordinal. 

R 20,1-2 has a tercet, with the second line added: [gjm.nfsw m pr[t m dy]d’[t] “and he 
found him emerging from the council.” 

B1 119-20 wr n wrw — see § 6.8. 

B1 120-21 ntj wn wr n wrw.f — literally, “who there is a great one for his great ones.” 

B1 121-23 The chief steward is equated with the rudder of the Sun’s boat, which guides {mV) the boat, 
with a beam standing upright on earth, and with the line that holds a plumb-bob, used to 
measure vertical straightness. R is lost after this point until the end of the discourse. 
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B1 123-24 This couplet is best understood as a vocative, addressed to the chief steward, rather than a 


statement (“a great lord is taking”). As such, wr is a 3ms stative, used as an unmarked 
relative after the vocative nb (compare the use of the sdm.f in this function, § 22.16). This 
couplet is anticipatory to the stinginess implied by the tercet that follows. 


B1 124-26 hrwt.k — a plural nisbe. The term is used to refer to necessary supplies (ancestor of Coptic 


2pe “food”). The line means “your house contains whatever you might need.” 

hnqt hnw 1 hn r 13 — the liquid measure is equivalent to half a quart (§ 9.7.4). This is 
meant to be understood as the chief steward’s daily dole to each of his dependants, and as 
quite miserly: compare the amount given to the peasant in B1 115-16. 

ptr pnqt.k — literally, “what is that which you bail out.” The image is of tossing out the 
dole like water bailed from a boat. 


B1 126 This couplet means “you are just as mortal as your underlings, and therefore deserving of 


no better or worse”: jn m(w)t m(w)t is literally, “it is a dier who dies.” The second line is 
rhetorical, since the chief steward is not going to live forever. The reason for the use of red 
ink is unclear; perhaps it marks where the scribe resumed writing after a hiatus. 
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B1 
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B1 
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B1 126-28 nj jw js pw jwsw gs>.(w) 


3 


th nnm.(w) 

mt ml r hpr. (w) m tnbh 


2 

4 


B1 128-29 mj.kmVtwth.shr.k 
ns.t(j) m jst.s 
B1 129 sr(j)w hr jrtjyt 

dp-hsb n mdt hr rdjt hr gs 
B1 130-31 sdmyw hr hnp jtt.f 


3 


3 


3 


4 


2 


sjltj pw n mdt m r ql.s 
hrjrt r.fnwdw jm.s 


3 
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B1 131—32 rdj t’w hr git hr t> 4 

srfw hr rdjt nsp. tw 3 

B1 132-33 pzsw m r wnw 2 

dr sljr m wd jr.t(w).f 4 

B1 133-34 dmj m wdnw.f 2 

hsf jw hr jrt jyt 3 


B1 126-28 “For it is wrong, a crossbar that has tilted, 
a plumb-bob that has gone off, 
one truly precise that has become a stray. 

B1 128-29 Look, Maat flees under you, 
alienated from its place. 

B1 129 Officials are doing a wrong, 

the standard of speech is being put aside. 

B1 130-31 The judgejs} is snatching what he would take: 

he is one who cuts short a speech from its accuracy, 
deviating from it. 

B1 131-32 The air-giver is causing need on earth, 
the wanner is making one pant; 

B1 132-33 the apportioner is an appropriator, 

the dispeller of need is one who orders it made; 

B1 133-34 the harbor is in its torrent: 

he who should bar wrong is doing a wrong.” 

B1 126-28 nj jw js pw jwsw gs>.(w) — as written, this line is an A pw B sentence meaning, “a crossbar 
that tilts is not a wrong.” Since this is at variance with Maat, the initial negative must be a 
spelling of the particle jn, used here to emphasize the following/w;/s' then marks the 
sentence as subordinate to the preceding statement(s). jwsw is the term for the crossbar of 
the scale (^^), which should be completely level to ensure parity between the two things 
being weighed. The term jw generally means “wrong” as an abstract concept, as opposed to 
jyt (e.g., B1 129/134), which denotes a specific instance of “wrong.” 

gs?.(w) ... nnm.(w) ... hpr.(w) — 3ms statives used as unmarked relative clauses after 
undefined antecedents (§ 22.11). 

th — the plumb-bob serves to ensure that the crossbar is precisely at right angles to the 
upright, and that the two pans are level when empty. 

mt ml r — a mtr (> mtj) is a “witness,” here probably referring not to a person but to a 
standard by which something can be measured. 

B1 129 dp-hsb n mdt — see the note to Ptahhotep 42-50. The phrase here means a standard by 
which truth can be distinguished from falsehood. 
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hr rdjt hr gs — the infinitive here probably has passive sense (i.e., literally, “is upon the 
putting on the side”), since the subject is not an active agent: it is not the “standard” that 
“puts aside,” but those who misuse it. 

B1 130-31 sdmyw hr hnp jtt.f — the plural is probably an error, since the 3ms suffix pronoun can only 
refer to a singular antecedent. Despite its spelling with only one t, TC is probably the 
feminine relative sdm.f, a sdm.f (^when he takes”) makes less sense, since judges should not 
“take” at all. 

sjltj pw n mdt m r q>.s — literally, “he is a shortener of speech from its accuracy.” sjltj is a 
nisbe from the verb sjlt “shorten”; the determinative shows that a person is meant. The verb 
is used of “shorting” an amount of grain, so that the measurer can take some for himself 
(see B1 135-36). The line here means that the judge cuts short the plaintiffs speech, so that 
he is not able to represent himself accurately. 

B1 130-31 rdj tlw ... srfw — the king and officials were thought of as “giving air” to supplicants, srf 
means “to warm”; the image here is one of excess, causing one to pant from heat. 

B1 133-34 dmj m wdnw.f — the suffix pronoun may refer to the wrongdoer in the previous lines but 
more likely refers to dmj. wdnw is a strong, destructive current; the image here is of a 
harbor, which should be a place of refuge, subjected to it. 

B1 134-35 dd.jn (j)m(j)-rpr wr z’-mrw rnsj 4 

jn r ’tpw n.kjmy hrjb.k rjt tw smsw.j 5 

B1 134-35 So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi said, 

“Are your things more important to you than my follower robbing you?” 

Prompted perhaps by the critical reference to his own riches, the chief steward interrupts to ask whether 

the peasant is more concerned with his property or with justice against Nemtinakht. The interruption also 

serves to relieve the flow of the second discourse, which is the longest of the nine. 

B1 134-35 The second line is an A pw B sentence marked as a question by initial jn. For n.k jmy 

“yours,” used here as a noun, see § 8.10. The statement following r is an unmarked noun 
clause with the sdm.f (§ 21.9); the verb jtj can mean “rob” when used with the object of a 
person (tw “you”); hr jb.k is more literally “in your mind.” The scribe has written only one 
seated man after smsw , which is either the determinative or the 1 s suffix pronoun. 
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B1 135-36 dd.jn shtj pn 2 

hlw n r h r w hr sjlt n.f 4 

mh.nkyhrhqshlw.f 4 

B1 136-37 ssm r hpw hr wd r w?t 3 

nmj jr.fhsf.f bw hwrw 3 

B1 137-38 drnwhrjrtnwdw 3 

r q? ky hr h?bb 3 

B1 138-39 wf? kyjrjyt 4 

j(n) tr gm.k r.k n.k 2 

B1 135-36 So, the peasant said, 


“The weigher of piles is shorting for himself, 
another has become full by cheating his neighbors. 

B1 136-37 The leader according to custom is ordering robbery: 

who then will bar poverty? 

B1 137-38 The dispeller of deviance is deviating, 
another is accurate by being crooked, 

B1 138-39 another connives with the wrongdoer: 

so, do you find anything of yourself in this? 

Instead of answering the chief steward’s question, the peasant continues with his tirade, elaborating on 
the theme set in the last three stanzas of his speech, the perversion of responsibilities. 

B1 138-39 j(n) tr gm.k r.k n.k — literally, “with respect to yourself (r.k), do you find for yourself?,” 
meaning “do you recognize anything of yourself in these descriptions?” The scribe has 
omitted the n of the initial particle jn; while jtr can be a spelling of tr, that particle is 
enclitic and cannot stand at the beginning of a clause. 
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B1 139-40 h(w) r hsf ’w jyt 

jw bj(l) rjstfntsf 
B1 140-41 wd r.f pw jr n jrr r rdjt jrf 
dw> n.f ntr pw hrjrrt.f 
B1 141-42 njt htpw dp r st.t(w) 
wd ht pw n nb hnt 
B1 142-43 h??’tshtm 

spn r m rwj.k 
B1 143-44 r ndm?pdw.k 

hb / m qbhw.k 

B1 144-45 pr ndw sp.wft} sdmw sh.w 
ssmw hpr.(w) m stnmw 

B1 139-40 “Brief is punishment and long a wrong: 

character should return to its place of yesterday. 

B1 140-41 So, ‘Do for the doer to make him do’ is the command: 

it means thanking him for what he does; 

B1 141-42 it means parrying something before one shoots; 

it means ordering for the master of assignment. 

B1 142-43 Oh, for a moment of destruction! — 
overturning in your clap-net, 

B1 143-44 decrease in your bird-catch, 

carnage in your waterfowl-catch! 

B1 144-45 The seer comes out blind and the hearer deaf, 
for the leader has become a misleader.” 

B1 139-40 The red ink may reflect a change of subject. The couplet means that there is too little 
prevention and too much wrongdoing, and the last line expresses a wish for a return to 
traditional values. 

B1 140-42 The scribe originally wrote jrt after wd r.f pw, then changed it to jr by erasing the t. The 
original sentence would mean, “So, doing ... is the command.” This and the next couplet 
are an Egyptian version of the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” 
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njt — the initial —is a biliteral nj here, followed by two phonetic complements. The verb 
comes from the negative particle nj and means basically “reject”: the sense here is of 
preventing an action before it happens. 

wd ht pw — literally, “it is commanding something”: the sense is reciprocation. 

B1 142-44 In these two couplets, the peasant wishes for the chief steward to experience loss, so that he 
will better understand the peasant’s plight. Wildfowl were caught in a rwj, a net spread 
open on the ground and pulled shut when birds landed on it; the line wishes for a sprf 
“causing to capsize” of the net, so that the birds escape. 

B1 144-45 sp.wjt} — the scribe has added a superfluous t below the determinative, perhaps from a 
misreading of the hieratic version of the determinative 

ssmw ... stnmw — the verbs from which these nouns are derived mean basically “cause to 
go” and “cause to get lost.” 


B1 152 B1 151 B1 150 B1 149 B1 148 B1 147 B1 146 



B1 146-47 r nbrwjntr r *nb.n.k 2 

jrr.k r. k jr. f r mj 2 

B1 147 mj.ktw nht.(tj) wsr.t(j) 2 

r .kpr.(w) 2 

B1 148 jb.k r wn.(w) 2 

sf sw?.(w) hr.k 3 

B1 148-50 nhwj mljr sky.k 3 

twt.k n wpwtj n hnt(j) 


3 
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B1 150-52 mj.ktrw swl.tQ) hr nbt-jdw 2 

nn n.k nn n.s nn (r).s nn r.k 4 

nj jrt.k st nj jrt.(s) st 2 

B1 146—47 “Basket, have you closed shut? 

What then are you good for? 

B1 147 Look, you are forceful and powerful, 
your arm active, 

B1 148 but your mind has become greedy 
and kindness has passed you by. 

Bi 148-50 How pitiful is the needy one you wipe out! 

You resemble the messenger of Klienti. 

Bl 150-52 Look, you have surpassed the Lady of Pestilence: 

not for you, not for her; not against you, not against her; 
you have not yet done it, she has not yet done it. 

The peasant now begins berating the chief steward for his apparent lack of concern for his plight. 

Bl 146-47 r nbrw ... r >nb.n.k — the verb is probably a spelling of the later verb r nb “close shut,” 

chosen here because of its alliteration with the noun — note that in the Middle Kingdom, l 
is a kind of / or r (§ 2.4): thus, r nbr ~ r lnb / r rnb. Compare the similar sound-play in B1 
162-63. 

jrr.k r.kjr.fr mj — another alliterative line, literally “so (jr.f), as far as you’re concerned 
(r.k), to what (end) do you act?” (emphatic sentence: § 25.5). 


Bl 147 


'.kpr.(w) — literally, “your arm has emerged”: see the note to Sin. B 52. 


Bl 148-50 hnt(j) — a god associated with crocodiles, and therefore a manifestation of rapacity. 

Bl 150-52 nbt-jdw is an epithet of Sekhmet, goddess of violence. The second and third lines of the 

tercet equate the chief steward with her; they mean, “whatever can be said for or against her 
can also be said of you, and you haven’t done anything she hasn’t done” (for the last line, 
see § 19.14). In R 23,2-3, the last line is reconfigured as the first of a couplet, possibly to 
be restored as [nn jr.k sf/ nn jr.s sw “You will not do kindness, she will not do it”; the second 
line may have been nj dj.[t(w) k jsj m dp n [rmjt [r] wjn “you have not been placed at the 
head of people in order to reject” (cf. Parkinson 2012b, 129). 
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B1 152-53 sfnb-t 

nht n hnr 

B1 153-54 twttjwtn jwt(j) hwt.f 
hup hwt jn hnj 

B1 154-55 zp bjn.(w) (n) jwt(j) swjw 
nn r.fts.twjmf 

h(j)h(j) n -fpw 
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3 

2 
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B1 152-53 “A bread-owner should be kind: 
force is for the deprived. 

B1 153-54 Stealing is fit for the one with no things, 
and snatching things by the deprived. 
B1 154-55 The lot of the have-not and empty is bad. 
So, he should not be blamed: 
he is one who seeks for himself.” 


B1 154-55 zp bjn.(w) (n) jwt(j) swjw — for jwt(j) see § 22.8; the scribe has omitted the indirect 

genitive before it. R 23,6 has zp bgs.(w) n jwt(j) swtyw “the case of the have-not and empty 
has become injured”; swtyw is probably a noun formed from swt “emptiness.” 
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B1 155-57 


B1 157-58 


B1 158-59 


B1 159-60 


B1 160-61 


B1 155-57 


B1 157-58 


B1 158-59 


B1 159-60 


B1 160-61 



tm- 


jw.k swt s%. t(j) m t.k 2 

th.t(j) m hnqt.k 2 

jw.k hwd.tjj) in ssrw nbw 3 

jw hr n hiny r hjt 2 

sbn dpt r mrr.s 3 

jw nswt in hnt 2 

jw hmw in r .k 2 

rdj.tw jyt in hjw.k 3 

>w sprw wdnfdq.jw) 4 

jsstpw ntj jm kl.tw 3 

jrjbw snb mryt.k 4 

mj.k dinj.k sn.w 2 

But you are sated with your bread 
and drunk with your beer; 
you are rich in all kinds of fine linen. 

The helmsman’s face is to the front, 
but the boat glides as it likes. 

The king is forward, 
the rudder is in your hand, 
but a wrong is put in your vicinity. 

Arrival is long and the anchor has parted; 

‘What is that which is there?,’ one will say, 
‘Make shelter, your shore is healthy’: 
but look, your harbor is crocodile-infested.” 


Continuing to berate the chief steward, the peasant now turns to nautical metaphors, beginning with a 
couplet that contrasts with the preceding tercet. 
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hwd.t(j) — the scribe has miscopied this word: the bookroll is an error for 9, and the 
hieratic determinative is misshapen. 

This tercet identifies the chief steward as responsible for the king’s well-being: he steers the 
“ship of state” while the king sits forward. The last line means that the placid voyage is 
threatened by “a wrong”—namely, the one perpetrated on the peasant and as yet not 
redressed. 

sprw — despite its spelling as the word meaning “petitioner,” the nautical metaphors that 
precede and follow, as well as the adjective Iw “long,” indicate that this word should be 

spr “arrival”; the scribe was evidently influenced by the frequent use of spr 
“petition” in this text. The clause means that the voyage has been long. 

wdn fdq.(w) — the first word is written as a noun rather than an adjective, indicating that 
fdq is the stative rather than an infinitival subject. The clause may mean that the rope 
holding the ship’s anchor, a stone weight (wdn), has come loose, requiring the ship to be 
beached. 

jsst pw ntj jm — the scribe originally omitted the last two words, then added them above the 
line. The question is probably voiced by one of the sailors, looking at the shore, and 
anticipates the second line of the next couplet. 

B1 160-61 The first line is probably a comment by another sailor. The couplet means that, while 

everything looks to be well, hidden dangers lurk (the peasant’s unredressed plight). The 
word mryt has a superfluous second t. The last word, sn.w, means “ringed”; the 
determinative adds the additional notion “by crocodiles.” 


B1 155-57 

B1 158-59 

B1 159-60 
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'# 25.6 





B1 162-63 r q? ns.kjm.k tnnrw 4 

tlmw pw n z(j) r t jmf 4 

m ddgrg z’yv sr(j)w 4 

B1 164-65 mndm pw r dyw sdmyw 3 

sm.sn pw dd grg 2 

wn.fjs.w hrjb.sn 3 

B1 165-66 rhhtnrmtnbt 2 

jnhm.kmhlw.j 2 

B1 167-68 dr s’jr-n-mw nb 2 

mj.k wj hr mjtnw jw 2 

B1 168-70 mjn mh nb sd bg>w 2 

hdr.kw m hlw jr dr.k 3 


B1 162-63 “Let your tongue be straight, so that you don’t get lost: 
that part of a man is his bane. 

Don’t tell lies; beware of officials. 

B1 164-65 Judges are a winnowing basket, 
telling lies is their chaff: 
it will be light in their mind. 

B1 165-66 Most knowledgeable of all people, 

are you unaware of my circumstance? 

B1 167-68 Dispeller of all water-need, 

look, I am on the route of stranding. 

B1 168-70 Moorer of all on water, rescue the shipwrecked, 

for I am anguished in circumstance at your side.” 
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The peasant ends his second discourse with a “teaching” on lying and a plea to the chief steward for help. 

B1 162-63 The motivation for the use of red ink in one line is not clear. 

tlmw — this word is otherwise unknown; the translation is a guess (Parkinson 2012b, 139) 
based on the determinative and context. The word was clearly chosen for its similarity to 
tnmw in the first line; R 25,3 has tlrmw , suggesting an alternation between n ( tnmw ) and / 
{tlmw). In the second line, r t jmf“ part of him” undoubtedly refers to the tongue. Note the 
reversal of the two key words in both lines: ns ... tnmw and tlmw ... r t jm.f. 

B1 164-65 This tercet is based on the agricultural image of winnowing, in which threshed grain is 
separated from its husks ( sm “chaff’) by tossing it in the air from a basket ( mndm): the 
lighter chaff blows away, while the seeds fall back into the basket. In the metaphor, 
officials who serve as judges are the basket and lying is the chaff, which they can easily 
distinguish by its lightness (js.w hrjb.sn “light in their mind”). 

B1 167-70 The last two couplets revert to a nautical metaphor, sljr-n-mw is apparently a compound 
phrase, determined as a unit by the “bad bird” (Parkinson 2012b, 142); hr mjtnw jw means 
literally, “under the route of stranding,” probably as an expression of possession (§ 8.2.15). 
For the first couplet, R 26,3-6 substitutes two repeated from the end of the first discourse. 


Episode 8 — The Third Discourse (B1 170-215; R 27,1-31,8) 
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B 1 1 70-7 1 jw.jn r.f sljij pn r spr n.f3nw zp 4 

dd.f (j)m(j)-r prwrnb.j 3 

B1 171-73 ntk r r nb pi hn r snwt.k 3 

jw hrwt bw-nb jm.k mj nwy 3 

B1 173-74 ntk h r p(j) swld s?w 3 

grgjlwthblt 3 

B1 174-76 hsfw? nd hr mljr 4 

m hpr m wdnw r sprw 3 

B1 176-77 z?w tkn nhh mr wlh 4 

mj dd tjw pw n fnd jrt m? r t 4 


B1 170-71 So, the peasant came to appeal to him a third time, 

saying, “Chief steward, my lord! 

B1 171-73 You are the Sun, lord of the sky, with your entourage, 
what everyone has is from you, like the waters. 

B1 173-74 You are the Inundation, who makes green the fields 
and furnishes the hacked mounds. 

B1 174-76 Bar robbery, be concerned with the needy, 

don’t become a torrent against the petitioner. 

B1 176-77 Beware of continuity’s nearness; desire to last, 
as is said, ‘Doing Maat is air for the nose.’ 

In the first part of his third discourse, the peasant compares the chief steward’s attributes to those of gods. 

B1 171-73 mj nwy — see the note to ShS. 35-36 nwyt jm.fnt mh 8. This is a reference to the 
limitlessness of the chief steward’s potential benevolence. 

B1 173-74 h r p(j) — this continues the imagery of the last couplet’s nwy. 

grgjiWt hblt -— the basic sense of grg is “set up and make operational.” The verb hbl “hack 
up” usually has destructive connotations, but it can also refer to tilling, which may be the 
sense here: the inundation supplies needed nutrients to tilled soil. 

B1 174-76 nd hr usually has the connotation “ask about” and is often used with reference to inquiring 
about someone’s condition (see the note to Sin. B 166 nd.j hrt). Here, “asking about” 
implies concern for the needy. 

m hpr m wdnw — this reprises the theme of the previous two couplets. The peasant asks 
that the chief steward’s “waters” be beneficial rather than destructive. 

B1 176-77 This couplet reminds the chief steward to consider his afterlife and posthumous reputation. 
Two pages of R (28-29) are lost after this couplet. 
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B1 178-79 jr hsft r hsfw n.f 

nn sn tw r dp-hsb.k 
B1 179-80 jn jw jwsw nnm.f 

jn jw mjhjt hr rdjt hr gs 
B1 180-81 jn jw r.fdhwtj zfnf 
jhjr.kjyt 

B1 181-82 rdj.k tw (r) 2nw n 3 pn 
jr sfn 3 hr.ksfn.k 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


B1 178-79 “Do punishment to the one who ought to be punished: 

there is no one who comes up to your standard. 

B1 179-80 Does the crossbar go off? 

Is the scale being partial? 

B1 180-81 Is Thoth lenient in that respect? 

Then you may do wrong. 

B1 181-82 You make yourself the equal of these three: 

If the three are lenient, you may be lenient.” 

B1 178-79 jr hsft r hsfw n.f — literally, “do punishment against the one punished to him”; hsfw is a 
passive participle. 


nn sn tw r dp-hsb.k — a negated statement of existence (§ 11.4), literally, “one who imitates 
you with respect to your standard is not.” 


B1 179-82 These three couplets use the imagery of the scale. The point is that the scale is an impartial 


witness to truth; as the scale, in the person of Thoth, god of measurement, does not “do 
wrong,” then neither should the chief steward. The last couplet equates the chief steward 
with the scale and Thoth: as they cannot be “lenient” to something they measure, neither 
can the chief steward show leniency to Nemtinakht. 
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B1 182-83 m wsb nfrt m bjnt 
m rdj kt m jst kt 
B1 184-85 rdw(j) mdt r snmyt 

r dmj n hnm m wsb.s 
B1 185-87 ntfjyt r rdjt rd hbsw.s pw 
zp 3 pw r rdjtjrf 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


B1 182-83 “Don’t answer something good with something bad, 
don’t put the one in the other’s place. 

B1 184-85 How much more than fodder does speech grow, 
more than touching the smell by its answer! 

B1 185-87 Watering what comes, to cause growth, is its cover; 
this is three occasions to make it happen.” 

B1 184-87 The peasant now changes to an agricultural metaphor to imply that his speaking will 
continue unabated until it is answered. 


rdw(j) mdt r snmyt — this is probably an adjectival sentence, with the active participle of rd 
“grow” as predicate: literally, “how growthful is speaking.” snmyt is a noun from snm 
“feed” (causative of wnm “eat”) and therefore refers to fodder. The actual plant is uncertain 
but is probably alfalfa—specifically, the variety known as barsim in Egypt—which has a 
very fast rate of growth. 

r dmj n hnm m wsb.s — alfalfa has a rich, pungent smell. The line means that the “smell” of 
speaking grows faster than the reply to it. 

ntf jyt ... hbsw.s pw — literally, “watering what comes ... it is its clothing.” The suffix 
pronoun probably refers to mdt in the preceding couplet. The use of hbsw “clothing” here 
may derive from the idiom hbs hr r “cover the face to,” which occurs later in this discourse 
(B1 198), meaning “ignore.” In other words, ignoring speaking is like watering plants: both 
cause growth. 

zp 3 pw r rdjt jr.f — literally, “it is three occasions (§ 9.4) to make it do (so)”; the suffix 
pronoun refers to the infinitive ntf in the preceding line (§ 13.8). The line refers to the fact 
that this speech is the peasant’s third petition and means, “this is the third time you’ve 
encouraged speaking by not answering.” 
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B1 187-89 

jr r.k hmw r ndbyt 

3 


sd wdnw rjrt m? r t 

3 


z?w hl.k r.k hr nfiyt 

3 

B1 189-91 

r q>yt nt t> jrt ml r t 

4 


in ddgrg jw.k wr.t(j) 

3 


m jz jw.k dns.t(j) 

2 

B1 191-92 

in dd grg ntk jwsw 

4 


m tnbh ntk dp-hsb 

3 

B1 192-94 

mj.k tw m dp w r hn r jwsw 

3 


jr glslfhr.k gwsl.k 

2 

B1 194-95 

in sbn jr r.k hmw 

3 


sd hr nfiyt 

2 

B1 195-96 

m jt jr r.k rjtw 

3 


nj wrjs pw wrjm r wn jb 

4 

B1 196-98 

th pw ns.k dbn pw jb.k 

4 


rmnw(j)f pw sptj.kj 

2 

B1 198-99 

jr hb(s).k hr.k r nht hr 

3 


nmj jr.fhsf.fbw hwrw 

3 

B1 187-89 

“So, make rudder to full sail, 



take the torrent to make direction, 
beware of sailing backward at the tiller. 
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ESI 189-91 Accuracy of the land, that makes Maat, 
don’t tell lies, for you are important; 
don’t become light, for you are weighty. 

ESI 191-92 Don’t tell lies: you are the crossbar. 

Don’t stray: you are the standard. 

ESI 192-94 Look, you are one head with the crossbar: 
if it tilts, you may tilt. 

ESI 194-95 Don’t drift, but work the rudder, 
pull on the tiller. 

ESI 195-96 Don’t take, but act against the taker: 

one great from it, and greedy, is not a great one. 

ESI 196-98 Your tongue is the plumb-bob, your mind is the weight, 
your lips are its arms. 

ESI 198-99 If you cover your face to rapacity, 
who then will bar poverty?” 

B1 187-89 r ndbyt — the idiom means “so that the wind fills the sail completely.” 

sd wdnw — the image is of sailing on the Nile, against the current. Sailing upstream was 
(and is) possible because the prevailing wind is from the north. 

hi.k ... hr nfryt — the verb comes from the preposition hi “behind,” and refers here to being 
pushed downstream by the current. The nfryt was the rope by which the rudder was 
controlled. 


B1 189-94 A tercet anticipates the “scale” metaphor of the next two couplets, equating the chief 

steward with the model {fqlyt “accuracy”), scale, and standard by which Maat is measured. 

glsl.f... gwsl.k -— both words are a spelling of gsl “tilt.” 

B1 195-96 In this couplet, the peasant returns to the nautical metaphor with which this section opened, 
before finishing the section with another reference to the scale. 

wr jm — the prepositional adverb refers to the action of referred to in the first line (“take”): 
i.e., one who has become great by stealing is not great. 

B1 196-98 dbn — this refers to an item of known weight, which is put in one pan of the scale for an 
item to be weighed against in the other pan. 

rmnw(j)f — the suffix pronoun refers to jwsw rather than to an unmentioned mhtlt “scale,” 
which is feminine. The arms are those of the crossbar on either side of the central fulcrum. 

B1 198-99 hb(s).k — the scribe has omitted the fl with which the verb hbs is regularly written. 

nht hr — literally, “force of face,” with hr in the sense of “attention, intent.” The idiom was 
probably chosen to play against the preceding hbs hr. 
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B1 199-201 mj.ktw m hwrw n rhtj 2 

r wn jb hr hdt hums 2 

B1 201-202 btn mjhnk.f n twlf 3 

sn.fpw jy jn.n.f 3 

B1 202-204 mj.k tw (m) mjhntj d? nb hmt 3 

r q’y r q’.ffdq.w 3 

B1 204-205 mj.k tw m hrj snfw 1 

nj rdj.n.fswl sw hr r 4 

B1 205-207 mj.k tw (m) tnhr n rhyt 2 

r nh m hwrw nw ’pdw 


3 
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B1 207-208 

mj.k tw (m) wdpw rs.fpw rhs 3 

nnj’tjwjrj r.f 3 

B1 208-209 

mj.k tw m z?w 1 

nj dw.s js r.j nj jp.n.k 3 

B1 199-201 

Look, you are a poor washerman, 
greedy in damaging friendship, 

B1 201-202 

one who spurns his patron for his dependant, 
whose brother is the one who comes bringing. 

B1 202-204 

Look, you are a ferryman who ferries the one with a fare, 
an accurate one whose accuracy is shattered. 

B1 204-205 

Look, you are a warehouse chief 
who does not let pass the empty-handed. 

B1 205-207 

Look, you are a raptor of the subjects, 
who lives on the poor of birds. 

B1 207-208 

Look, you are an attendant whose joy is slaughter, 
for whom there is no cutting it short. 

B1 208-209 

Look, you are the guardian; 
its evil is not because of me: you do not take account. 


The peasant ends his second discourse with a litany comparing the chief steward with despicable elements 
of society and nature. 


B1 199-202 

hwrw n rhtj — literally, “poor one of a washerman.” Doing laundry was considered a 
particularly unpleasant means of earning a living. 

btn mjhnk.f n twlf — the verb btn “resist” is sometimes written in hieratic with a Q sign 
because of a misreading of mhnk is a noun of agent from the verb hnk “endow”; the 

suffix pronoun of AW./refers to this noun. The meaning is that the chief steward is 
spurning the king in favor of Nemtinakht. 

sn.fpw jy jn.n.f — literally, “the one who comes having fetched is his brother,” an A pw B 

nominal sentence used as an unmarked relative clause. The line means that he associates 

only with people who bring him gifts. 

B1 202-204 

The scribe omits the “w? of predication” (§ 10.6) several times in this section. The first 
line has the same theme as the last line of the preceding couplet: it refers to a ferryman 
who accepts only a paying customer (nb hmt “owner of a fare”). This contrasts with the 
ideal altruism sometimes expressed in tomb biographies, where the deceased reports 
having “ferried the stranded.” 

B1 204-205 

A third couplet on the same theme: nj rdj.nf swl sw hr r , literally “he does not let pass 
one empty on arm,” is an unmarked relative clause meaning that he only admits someone 
bringing a gift. R 31,3-4 has m[j].k [tw m] sn r yw [ ... sn] r y[w] “Look, you are a 
policeman (literally, “restrainer”) who [ ... ] the restrained.” 
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B1 205-207 

B1 207-208 

B1 208-209 


B1 209-10 

B1 211 

B1 211-13 

B1 213-14 

B1 214-15 


mj.k tw (m) tnhr n rhyt — a tnhr is a bird that catches and eats other birds. This line 
means that the chief steward preys on the common people; it is particularly evocative in 
Egyptian, since the word rhyt “subjects” is written with the sign of a hoopoe (G 22) in 
hieroglyphic and the subjects are often depicted symbolically by this sign. R 31,4-6 has 
[jw.k] mj t/nhr [n rhyt] d r r hwrw n lpd[w] “You are like a raptor of the subjects, who 
seeks out the poor of birds.” 

wdpw — the term denotes a servant who carries food from the kitchen to the table or, in 
this case, from the slaughterhouse to the kitchen. 

nn j’tjw jrj r.f — literally, “there is no cutting short with respect to it with respect to 
him,” an unmarked relative clause meaning, apparently, he cannot get enough of it. 

nj dw.s jsjrj — an adverbial sentence (dw.s jrj “its evil is with respect to me”), negated 
as an emphatic sentence (§ 25.11); the rheme is the prepositional phrase rj. The 
antecedent of the first suffix pronoun is not clear; it probably refers to all the misbehavior 
cited in the preceding couplets. The line means, “I am not to blame for your bad conduct: 
it is because you don’t take heed of what I am saying.” R 31,7-8 has mj.k [tw m z’w] n 
dw.s rj “Look, you are the guardian of its evil against me.” 



jh jr.k nhw m wish skn 4 

jbw tsfw) r dmj ntlr drf 5 

sdmw nj l sdm.n.k 2 

tm.k tr sdm hr mj 2 

jw mjn y hsfn.j Idw 3 

jw msh ht.f 2 

ptr r.f km jrj n.k 3 

gm.tw jmnw m] r t 2 

rdj. t(w) s> grg r t> 3 

m grg dwl njjjt.f 3 

nj rh.n.tw jyt jm.f 3 
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ESI 209-10 

ESI 211 

ESI 211-13 

ESI 213-14 

ESI 214-15 

ESI 209-210 
ESI 211 

ESI 211-13 

ESI 213-15 


Episode 9 


“Thus you make loss as a ravenous crocodile, 
and shelter is gone from the harbor of the whole land. 

Hearer, you just don’t hear: 

why do you fail to hear? 

For right now a raging crocodile punishes me. 

But a crocodile retreats. 

So, what is the profit in that for you? 

Maat's hiddenness will be found 
and lying’s back put on the ground. 

Don’t set up the morning before it comes: 
a wrong in it cannot be known.” 

R 31, 8 has jh rh.k[ ... ] “thus you know [ ... ].” The rest of the papyrus is lost. 

sdmw means both “hearer” and “judge.” For the rest of this couplet, see §§ 15.7.1 and 
25.11. 

This tercet probably refers to Nemtinakht. Following on the last line of the penultimate 
couplet, it means, “Since there is no shelter, I am beset by another crocodile besides you; 
once it has finished with me, there will be nothing left for you.” 

The last two couplets serve as a caution to the chief steward. In the first, the peasant 
warns that justice will ultimately win out; the two passives gm.tw and rdj.t(w) imply that 
this is beyond the control of the chief steward. The second therefore warns him not to 
anticipate a trouble-free future; its two lines contain a word play between jjt “comes” and 
jyt “a wrong.” 


— The Chief Steward’s Reaction (B1 215-224) 
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B1 224 B1 223 B1 222 B1 221 B1 220 B1 219 B1 218 



B1 215—16 jst r.f dd.n shtjpn mdt tn 3 

n (j)m(j)-rpr wr zj-mrw rnsj 3 

m pgj n r rryt 2 

B1 217-18 r h r .n rdj.n.f 2 

r h r jmj-z? 2 r.f hr smjw 4 

r h r .n r lg.sn r t.f nbt jm 4 

B1 218-20 dd.jn shtj pn z / mrw tnm.hr. f 4 

hr.f sp.(w) r mllt.f zh.(w) r sdmt.f 5 

th jb hr shlyt n.f 3 

B 1 220-21 mj.ktw m njwt nnhql-hwt.s 2 

mj ht nn wr.s 2 

B1 221-23 mj dpt nn shryjm.s 3 

zmjyt nn ssmw.s 2 

B1 223 mj.k tw m snt(j) j r td 3 

hql-hwt szpw 2 

B1 224 (j)m(j)-r w hsfh r d? 3 

hpr.(w) m jmj-hjt n jrr 3 


B1 215-16 Now, the peasant said this speech 

to chief steward Meru’s son Rensi 
at the opening of the portal. 
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B 1 217-18 Then he had 

two bodyguards attend to him with whips. 

Then they pummeled his every limb with them. 

ESI 218-20 So, the peasant said, “Meru’s son has to have gone astray, 
his face blind to what he sees and deaf to what he hears, 
absent-minded to what has been mentioned to him. 

ESI 220-21 Look, you are a town without its mayor, 
like a body of people without its chief, 

ESI 221-23 like a boat without a pilot in it, 

a confederation without its leader. 

ESI 223 Look, you are a sheriff who steals, 
a mayor who receives, 

ESI 224 a district-overseer who should bar plunder 

but has become the paragon of the one who does it.” 

The chief steward, probably angered by the descriptions of him in the third discourse, has the peasant 
beaten. 


B1 215-16 m pgl n r rryt — that is, in the gateway to his office compound. This public venue is 
probably the reason for the chief steward’s stern reaction to the peasant’s tirade. 

B1 218-20 th jb — literally, “overlooking of mind.” 

B1 220-23 Two couplets (or a quatrain) in which the peasant uses metaphors to describe the chief 
steward as being out of control. 

shry — a nisbe from shr “system,” thus, the one who makes the boat’s system. 

B1 223-24 Two couplets (or a quatrain) in which the peasant returns to his criticism of the chief 
steward’s honesty. 

snt(j) j r t ] ) — the noun is a nisbe from snt “dispute.” In the participle, the scribe has 
forgotten to add the horizontal line to the first sign (<^*), which distinguishes it in hieratic 
from uA . 


jmj-hlt — literally, “the one in the front.” 
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ESI 227-28 saying, “Blessed one! May Harsaphes bless you, 
from whose house you have come. 

ESI 228-29 Once goodness is damaged it will not be reassembled 
when the back of lying is thrown to the ground. 

ESI 229-30 Is that ferry docked? 

Then who can be ferried, 

with the one who can bring it about unwilling? 

ESI 230-31 Crossing the river by sandals: 

a good crossing or not? 

B1 232-33 Who can sleep until dawn? 

Damaged are going by night and sending by day, 

B1 233-34 and letting a man attend 
to his truly good affairs. 

The fourth discourse is more of an “instruction” than the first three, although parts of it are directed as 
an accusation against the chief steward. 


B1 225-26 gm.n sw — as written, this is an unusual example of the omission of the subject in a 

compound verb phrase (“the peasant came ... and found”), but the scribe may also have 
omitted the suffix pronoun unintentionally. 

hr(j)-sj.f — “He Who Is on His Lake,” the chief god of Herakleopolis. 

B1 228-29 This couplet uses the passive sdmf in the initial clause of an emphatic sentence (see 

§ 25.8.3) and adverbially in the third clause (§ 20.14). The couplet means that damage to 
goodness is permanent, even after the misdeed that caused the damage has been redressed. 

B1 229-30 The fourth discourse uses tercets, of which this is the first, to break the overall pattern of 
couplets that characterized the first three discourses. This tercet reframes the theme of the 
preceding couplet, with the demonstrative t ’ marking the connection: “that ferry” refers to 
the “damaging of goodness.” The extended metaphor means that it is difficult to persuade a 
ferryman to take his boat back across the river once he has docked, just as damage to 
goodness cannot be repaired. s r q.t(j) is a 3fs stative, literally “caused to enter.” shprzp m 
msdd is an adverbial sentence used as an unmarked adverb clause (§ 20.7), literally “the one 
who brings about the deed is one who hates (to do it).” 

B1 230-31 This couplet’s question is ironic: it is clearly impossible to “cross the river on the back of 
sandals”; for the final nn , see § 15.6.8. 


B1 232-34 These two couplets sound a theme common in wisdom texts, which is the generally dismal 
state of affairs at the time the discourse is made (see Text 6). Here the peasant extends 
beyond his own plight to that of society as a whole. The use of the passive sdmf hd “has 
been damaged” in the first couplet and the adjective nfr “is good” in the second hark back 
to hd bw rfr “goodness has been damaged” in the opening couplet. The second couplet here 
refers both to society as a whole and to the peasant himself, who only wants to “attend to 
his affairs” (literally, “stand to his case”). 
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B1 244 B1 243 B1 242 B1 241 B1 240 B1 239 B1 238 B1 237 B1 236 B1 235 B1 234 



B1 234-36 mj.k nnkm n dd n.k st 2 

sf sw’.(w) hr.k 3 

nhwj m’jr sky.k 3 

B1 236-37 mj.k tw m mhw j r jb.f 3 

wdd rjrt mrt.f 3 

B1 237-39 h? r dbw st sm’mw 4 

ph rmw sht jpdw 4 

B1 239-40 nn hlh-r sw m w r rw 3 

nn jz-jb dns shr ht 2 

B1 240-42 w?h jb.k rh.k m? r t 4 

djjr stpt.k r nfr bss grw 5 

B1 242^14 nn shmw mjdd bwjqr 3 

nn wn h?h-jb jn. tw r 4 

sgmh jrtj swd’. tw jb 4 


B1 234-36 “Look, there is no profit for the one who tells it to you: 
kindness has passed you by. 

How lamentable is the needy one you wipe out! 

B1 236-37 Look, you are a marsh-hunter who washes his mind, 
who pushes to do what he wants: 

B1 237-39 who spears hippopotami and shoots wild bulls, 
who attacks fish and nets birds. 

B1 239-40 There is no hasty-mouth who is free of flight, 

no lighthearted who is weighty of the belly’s advice. 
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ESI 240^12 Set your mind and leam Maat, 

suppress your choice in favor of the quiet man’s entry. 

ESI 242^4 There is no one rash who penetrates accomplishment; 

but there is none impulsive when the arm is used, 
when the eyes have been made to see and one is informed. 

B1 234-36 The opening line of this tercet means, “telling you this is useless.” The second and third 
lines repeat B1 148-49 of the second discourse. 

B1 236-39 This pair of couplets expands on the theme of the chief steward’s predatory behavior (from 
the peasant’s point of view). 

mhw — the word is probably a nisbe mhwj from mhw, itself derived from mhj “be in 
water.” The determinatives give the sense of the word. 

j r jb.f — the expression is similar to the English idiom “let off steam.” 

B1 239-40 This couplet and the next thirteen lines are cast in the mode of an “instruction,” such as that 
of Ptahhotep. This is a deliberate conceit on the part of the author, reflecting his overall 
theme of the perversion of Maat: here the instruction is offered by a subordinate to a 
superior, the reverse of the typical pattern in wisdom literature (for its effect on Egyptian 
audiences, think of a son giving his father a talk on the birds and the bees). 

w r rw — the noun is different from the feminine w r rt used to describe Sinuhe’s flight. It 
may mean “running on,” with reference to speech. 

dns shr ht — a nfr hr construction (§ 6.5) with a direct genitive as the second element. The 
“belly’s advice” refers to unthinking action: see Ptahhotep 243-44. 

B1 240-42 wlh jb.k — the suffix pronoun was added secondarily. 

r nfr bss grw — literally, “with respect to the good of the quiet man entering.” The line 
apparently means “give preference to the quiet man over your personal choice.” 

B1 242-44 The second and third lines of this tercet contain three unmarked adverb clauses, jn.tw r , 
literally “the arm is fetched,” modifies hlh-jb, literally “hasty of mind,” meaning “none 
impulsive in acting,” the two clauses of the last line describe the circumstances that keep 
one from implusive acting, namely observation (“the eyes have been caused to see”) and 
information (“the mind is made sound”: see Essay 25). 
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B1 244-45 m klhsw hft wsr.k 2 

tm spr bw dw r.k 4 

B1 246 swl hr zp jw.fr snw(j) 3 

jn wnm dp 2 

B1 247-48 jw wsdw wsb.f 2 

jn sdr mil rswt 3 

B1 24849 jr wd r rwt m hsfw n.f 2 

jw.fm jm(j) hit n jrr 2 

B1 249-51 whl mj.k tw ph.tff) 2 

hm-ht mj. k tw wsd. t(j) 2 

B1 251-52 pnqy-mw mj.k tw r q.t(j) 2 

hmy m sbn dpwt.k 3 

Bi 252-54 s r nhw m rdj m(w)t.tw 3 

shmtw m rdj htm.tw 3 

Bl 254-55 swyt m jr m sw 3 

jb tw m rdj jt mzh 4 

Bl 255-56 4nw zp 1 in spr n.k 2 

jn rfwrs.j r.f 2 


Bl 24445 “Don’t be harsh when you are powerful, 
so that evil does not reach you. 

Bl 246 When a case is passed over, it will become two: 
it is the eater who tastes. 
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ESI 247-48 

ESI 248-49 

ESI 249-51 

ESI 251-52 

ESI 252-54 

ESI 254-55 

ESI 255-56 

ESI 244^15 
ESI 246-48 

ESI 248-49 


ESI 249-55 


“For the one questioned replies, 
and it is the sleeper who sees a dream. 

As for a court judge who ought to be punished, 
he is the paragon of a doer. 

Fool, look, you are reached; 
know-nothing, look, you are questioned. 

Water-bailer, look, you are taking on water; 
helmsman, don’t let your boat drift. 

Life-giver, don’t make one die; 
destroyer, don’t make one be destroyed. 

Shade, don’t act as sunlight; 
shelter, don’t let the crocodile take. 

Th s fourth time of appealing to you! 

Shall I spend the day at it?” 

For this couplet, see § 20.16. 

The first line clearly refers to the case that the peasant is bringing to the chief steward. The 
next four are various metaphors for the central message that a solution is possible only by 
engagement with the problem, not by ignoring it. 

The peasant ends his “instruction” with a maxim that is both general in its validity and 
specific to the chief steward himself. A wd r rwt is a “separater of the portal,” meaning one 
who judges at the gateway of a temple, where public hearings were normally held, hsfw nf 
is a passive participle with referential dative: literally, “one punished to him.” jmj-hyt n jrr 
is repeated from the end of the third discourse (B1 224). 

The peasant now addresses four couplets directly to the chief steward, urging him to take 
notice and act as he should. 

mj.k tw ph.t(j) — the sense of the verb here is “found out for what you are.” 
hm-ht — literally, “one who does not know something.” 

mj.k tw wsd.t(j) — i.e., like a student who has not studied for an exam, you have to respond, 
even though you know nothing. 

mj.k tw r q.t(j) — literally, “look, you are entered.” 
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Episode 11 — The Fifth Discourse (B1 256-270, B2 Af) 


B1 268 B1 267 B1 266 B1 265 B1 264 B1 263 B1 262 B1 261 B1 260 B1 259 B1 258 B1 257 B1 256 



B2 A12 B2 Afl 

^ w> 



B1 256-57 jwjn r.f shtjpn r spr n.f 5nw zp 4 

dd.f(j)m(j)-rpr wr nb.j 3 

B1 257-59 jw hwdw hr him hblw 2 

nyw hr smhn jy 2 

B1 259-61 st-rmw hr hl{h} r (r) wbbw 3 

dlbhw r plqrw 2 

B1 261-62 jw wh r hbl.f jtrw 3 

mj.k tw m mnt jrj 


3 
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B1 262-63 m r wn hwrw hr hwt.f 3 

fn rh.n.k sw 2 

B1 263-65 tlw pw n m’jr hwt.f 3 

dbb fnd.f pw nhm st 2 

B1 265-66 rdj.n.tw.k r sdm mdt 2 

r wd r snwj r hsfwl 2 

B1 266-67 jrr.f 2 

mj.k f ? pw n jt / jrry.k 3 

B 1 267-68 jw mh.twjbjm.k 3 

jw.khpr.tf) m thw 2 

B1 268-70 rdj.n.t(w).k r dnjt n m?jr 3 

z?w mh.f 2 

mj.k tw m sj.f-stjw 2 


B1 256-57 So, the peasant came to appeal to him a fifth time, 
saying, “Chief steward, my lord! 

B1 257-59 The hand-netter is catching hb’- fish, 
the spearer killing the come-fish, 

B1 259-61 the fish-shooter throwing at wbbw- fish, 
and the trawler at plqrw- fish. 

B1 261-62 For the fisherman hacks the river: 

look, you are the same kind. 

B1 262-63 Don’t rob a poor man of his things, 
a helpless one you know. 

B1 263-65 His things are air to a needy man; 

to take them away is to stop up his nose. 

B1 265-66 You were appointed to hear, 
to judge, and to bar robbery. 

B1 266-67 Act against it! 

Look, it is the stealer’s support that you make. 

B1 267-68 One trusts in you, 

but you have become a transgressor. 

B1 268-70 You were appointed to be a dam for the needy man 
lest he become flooded, 
but you are his dragging lake.” 


This discourse uses the metaphor of fishing, in which the peasant likens the chief steward to various kinds 
of fishermen and himself, by analogy, to the fish they catch. 
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B1 257-59 hwdw — the term refers to fishing with a hand-net. The first is for Q =A, taken from the 
verb hwj “defend.” 

jy — probably a participle denoting a fish that “comes” and is caught rather than a term for 
a specific species. 

B1 259-61 hy{h} r (r) — the S is superfluous. The verb refers to harpooning. The preposition r has 
probably been omitted in error, since “throwing” a fish makes no sense. 

B1 261-62 hbl — the verb refers to the act of hoeing, likening the fisherman’s relationship with the 
water to that of a farmer to the land. 

mj.k tw m mnt jrj — literally, “look, you are the kind thereunto.” 

B1 262-63 fn rh.n.ksw — an unmarked relative clause after an undefined antecedent. This is a direct 
reference to the peasant himself. 

B1 265-66 r sdm mdt r wd r snwj — literally, “to hear a matter and to separate two (opponents).” 

B1 266-67 jr r.f — the suffix pronoun refers to the infinitive r wl in the preceding couplet. The signs 
following can be read m r .k “with your arm,” but the lack of a stroke suggests the 
interjection mj.k instead. 

/’ — a noun rather than the infinitive (“carrying”), which should be fit. This is an A pw 
sentence in which A is/’ n jtl jrry.k “the support of the stealer that you make.” 

B1 267-68 jw mh.tw jb jm.k — literally, “the mind is filled with you”; mh jb m “filling the mind with” 
is an idiom for “trust in.” 

B1 268-70 zlw mh.f — literally, “beware (that) he is in water”: the sense of zlw as an imperative can 
often be conveyed best by the English conjunction “lest.” 

sj.fst’w — the T sig n is a mistake for Q; the seated man at the end indicates that the 
scribe was thinking of the metaphor as applying to the chief steward. The verb sty “drag” 
can refer to a treacherous current. The metaphor means that instead of saving the peasant 
from trouble, the chief steward is dragging him into it. 
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Episode 12 —The Sixth Discourse (B1 270-296, B2 Ag-20) 


B2Ag3 B2 Ag2 B2 Agl B1 278 B1 277 B1 276 B1 275 B1 274 B1 273 B1 272 B1 271 B1 270 



B1 270-71 jwjn r.f shtj pn r spr n.f 6nw zp 4 

ddf(j)m(j)-rpr wr nb.j 3 

B1 272 nb sjz.fgrg 3 

shpr m? r t 2 

B1 272-73 shpr bw nb nfr 3 

shtm bw (dw) 2 

B1 273-75 mj jw s?w dr.fhqr 4 

hbsw drfhlwt 3 

B1 275-76 mj htp pt r s? d{d} r q? 4 

ssmm.s hsw nb 2 

B1 277-78 mj htp r fs 7 t wldwt 3 

mj mw r hm jbt 3 


B1 270-71 So, the peasant came to appeal to him a sixth time, 
saying, “Chief steward, my lord! 

B1 272 Lord who makes lying easy, 
bring about Maat! 

B1 272-73 Bring about all goodness, 
destroy evil, 

B1 273-75 like satiety comes and ends hunger, 
clothing, and ends nakedness; 

B1 275-76 like the sky becomes calm after a high gale 
and warms all who were cold; 

B1 277-78 like fire that cooks raw things, 
like water that quenches thirst. 
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Unlike his previous speeches, the peasant’s sixth discourse is less concerned with generalities than with 
directly pleading to the chief steward. 

B1 272 nb sjz.fgrg — a sdm.f used as an unmarked relative clause after a vocative (§ 22.16). 

B1 272-73 shtm bw (dw) — the scribe has omitted the word antithesis of nfr. 

B1 275-76 d{d} r — the scribe has written instead of . B2 Agl has the correct spelling. 

B1 277-78 p r fs J t — the spelling is meant to show the initial affrication ofp >pt (see the note to Sin. B 
26-27) but has metathesized the s and f B2 Ag2 has the correct spelling. 
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ESI 281-83 jw sjlt ssrr.f ml r t 
mh nfr 

nj hqs nj wbn ml r t 
B1 283-84 jrjn.kjmj n snnw.k 
wgyt sw.t(j) m r ql 
B1 285-87 jw Ihw ssmfrjwdt 
jw shry jnn.frwwt 
nj rh.n.tw wnnt m jb 
B1 288 m wsf jr r.k r smjt 
fdq.k nmj tlz.f 


3 


3 

2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 

3 


3 


B1 278-81 “See for yourself the divider a grasper, 


the pacifier a distress-maker, 
the evener a pain-maker. 


B1 281-83 For shorting lessens Maat. 


Fill well: 

Maat neither cheats nor overflows. 


B1 283-84 If you get, give to your fellow: 

what has been chewed is devoid of correctness. 
B1 285-87 For the one in distress leads to alienation, 


the accuser brings departure: 

what exists in the mind cannot be known. 


B1 288 Don’t delay, but act according to the report: 
you part and who will tie together? 

B1 278-81 This tercet describes the peasant’s situation, in which Maat is reversed: the one who should 
divide things equally taking for himself, the peacemaker a troublemaker, and the one who 
should set an example causing pain. 
mil m hr.k — literally, “see with your face.” 

B1 281-83 This tercet is based on the metaphor of doling out grain: “fill well” means to fill the sack of 
the receiver properly, without shorting. The third line means that Maat implies proper 
measurement, neither too little nor too much. 

jw sjlt ssrr.f — literally, “shorting belittles.” sjlt ( <sjlt ) is a masculine infinitive. 

nj hqs nj wbn ml r t — a rare example of two verb-phrases with a single subject, wbn means 
“swell up”; when used of the sunrise (whence the determinative) it refers to the sun 
“swelling up” over the horizon. 

B1 283-84 snnw.k — literally, “your second.” B2 6 has sn.k “your brother.” 

wgyt — a passive participle from wgj “chew.” The line means that it is improper to hand 
down something that has been used up. 
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B1 285-87 jwdt — literally, “separation.” 

jw shry jnn.fnvwt — shry is metathesized from srhy, a noun from srh “cause to know,” a 
term for accusing someone (causing them to be known to officials). Bl’s jnnf is either a 
rare geminated 3ae-inf. sdm.f in the suBJECT-^w./construction (another possible example 
in B1 292: see below) or an error for B2 8 jnf a sdm.n.f is unlikely in this context, rwwt is 
a noun from the geminated stem of rwj “leave,” here a synonym of jwdt in the first line. 

B1 288 jr r.kr smjt — the verb can also be read jrr.k “you should act” as the predicate of an 

emphatic sentence with r smjt as the rheme; however, the preceding m ws/“don’t delay” 
indicates that an action is commanded here, rather than an action directed toward a specific 
goal. The smjt is the “report” that the peasant has made of the crime committed against him. 
fdq.k is a sdmf used as an initial condition (§ 25.8.1). For nmj thf see § 23.10. 


rr —p si, 



1 1 1 


B1 289 r h>-mw m r .k mj ht wn 
zp n mwy hpr.(w) 

B1 290-91 jr r qdptjwsd.t(w).s 

>q Itpw.s n t> hr mryt nbt 


4 

3 
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B1 291-92 jw.ksbl.tQ) jw.k hmw.t(j) 2 

jw.k t(w)t.(tj) nj js n r wn 
B1 292-94 jw.k jr.k tw t(w)t.(tj) n bw-nb 3 


2 


jw hlw.k m nwdw 
r q3 sjltj n t / r dr.f 


2 

4 


B 1 294-96 kjny n bw hwrw hr ntf hsp.fm jwyt 4 


r shpr [hjsp.fm gtg 
r ntf jyt n dt 


2 

2 


B1 289 “The water-fighter is in your hand like an open stick, 
and the time of the water-battle has come. 

B1 290-91 If the boat enters it will be taken, 

and its load will be utterly ruined on each shore. 

B1 291-92 You are educated, you are skilled, 

you are exemplified, but not for grasping. 

B1 292-94 You make yourself exemplified to everyone, 


but your circumstances are in disarray, 

and the shorter sets the standard for the whole land. 


B1 294-96 The gardener of poverty is watering his plot with wrong, 


to make his plot grow lying, 
to water a wrong for the estate.” 


B1 289-91 These two couplets may be based on a game depicted in some Middle Kingdom tombs, in 
which the occupants of two or more boats battle each other with poles, trying to capsize 
their opponents’ boat. The phrase r hl-mw, with the wood determinative, probably refers to 
the pole; the meaning of mj ht wn “like an open stick” is unclear, mwy, a noun from mw 
“water,” may refer to the contest. The second couplet may mean that if the boat enters the 
battle, it will be capsized and its contents (and crew) strewn along each side of the river; Iq 
n tl means “become ruined to land.” The entire metaphor makes the chief steward 
responsible for guarding the ship of Maat from inimical forces. In B2 12-13, the last line 
reads jw gs n Itpw.k r sdt.k hr mryt nbt “half of your cargo will be what you save on any 
shore.” 

B1 291-92 In B2 14, the first line has an additional initial clause jw.(k) rh.t(j) “you are knowledgeable,” 
with the first suffix pronoun erroneously omitted. For nj js n r wn, see § 11.7. 

B1 292-94 jw.k jr.k — B2 15 has the usual writing of the verb. The form in B1 probably has an 
irregular complementary -«=*-, although the apparently geminated form in the same 
construction in B1 286 suggests the possibility of geminated jrr.k. B1 t(w)t.(tj) and B2 15 
tw(t.tj) are the same 2s stative as in B1 292 and B2 15 (top). 

r q’ sjltj — literally, “the shorter is accurate”—an ironic statement. B2 17 adds an 
unnecessary n bw-nb “for everyone” after the adjectival predicate. 
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B1 294-96 r shpr [h]sp.f m grg — literally, “to make his plot evolve with lying”: i.e., “lying” is the 
crop he intends to grow. 


Episode 13 — The Seventh Discourse (B1 297-320, B2 21-50) 
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B1 297-98 jw.jnr.fshtjpn rspr n.f7nwzp 4 

ddf (j)m(j)-r pr wr nb.j 3 

B1 298-99 ntk hmw n t? r dr.f 3 

■sgfifaf /> fafi wd.k 3 
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B1 299-300 ntk snnw n dhwtj 2 

wd r nn rdjt hr gs 3 

B1 300-301 nbwjh.k 2 

njs tw zj r zp.fn wn mj r 4 

B1 301-302 m sntjb.k n(n) n.k st 3 

hpr ? w-hr m hw r -jb 3 

B1 302-303 m w j nj ntt nj jjt 3 

m h r w nj ntt nj hprt 3 

B1 303-304 jw whd s’w.fm hums 3 

shtm.ff) zp hpr.(w) 3 

nj rh.n.tw wnnt m jb 3 

B1 305-306 hb? hp hd dp-hsb 4 

nn mjjr r nh h r d?w.f 3 

nj wsd sw mj r t 2 


B1 297-98 So, the peasant came to appeal to him a seventh time, 
saying, “Chief steward, my lord! 

B1 298-99 You are the rudder of the entire land: 

the land sails according as you command. 

B1 299-300 You are a second Thoth, 

who decides without being partial. 

B1 300-301 Lord, may you last, 

so that a man may call you to his truly just cause. 

B1 301-302 Don't let your mind get contentious—it is not for you— 
or the well-disposed will become short-tempered. 

B1 302-303 Don’t start on what has not yet come, 

don’t get excited at what has not yet happened. 

B1 303-304 For forbearance extends in friendship, 

and destroys a misdeed that has happened: 
what exists in the mind cannot be known. 

B1 305-306 Custom has been mutilated and the standard damaged. 

None needy can live when he has been plundered: 

Maat does not address him. 

In his seventh discourse, the peasant becomes less circumspect and more direct in describing his situation. 

B1 298-99 ntk hmw — probably a statement of identity and therefore with one stress (*intakhimu) 

rather than one of specification with two (*intak himu “you are the rudder”). 


sqdd tl hft wd.k — an emphatic sentence, with the prepositional phrase as the rheme 
(§ 25.6). 
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B1 299-300 ntk snnw n dhwtj — the first two words are probably a statement of identity, with one 
stress: literally, “you are the second of Thoth.” 


nn rdjt hr gs — literally, “without putting on the side.” B2 24 has a pejorative hr rdjt hr 
gs “being partial.” 


B1 300-301 m’ r — in B2 25, the determinative is written to the side at the bottom of the papyrus. 

B1 301-302 n(n) n.kst — the n of nn is omitted because it is in contact with the n of n.k (see § 2.8.2): 
*n”nnik. B2 26 has the full spelling. 


Iw-hr ... hW-jb — literally, “long of face ... short of mind.” The first phrase is similar to 
Iw-jb “long of mind,” meaning “happy.” 


B1 302-303 The first —in each clause is for the preposition n (§ 8.2.6); B2 27-28 has omitted the 


preposition in the first clause and has the regular spelling ***** in the second. The relative 
clauses contain a nj sdmt.f construction with omitted subject (§ 19.16). 


B1 303-304 The first two lines means that friendship extends forbearance and overlooks a misdeed (for 
this nuance of zp, see Ptahhotep 422). The third line is repeated from B1 287 / B2 8-9. 

B1 305-306 The scribe originally overlooked this tercet and the next three couplets and wrote two 


lines corresponding to the couplet of B1 310 and most of the next tercet (B1 311-12) 
before realizing his error. He then erased the two lines and continued his copy on the next 
page of the papyrus. 

nn mljr r nh h r dlwf — the first line of the tercet describes the peasant’s plight in general 
terms. With this second line, the peasant begins a more personal narrative. The statement 
is one of negative existence (§11.4), literally “There is none needy who lives when he 
has been plundered.” The final verb is a passive sdm.f in an unmarked adverb clause 
(§ 20.14). B2 31 has recast this in more general terms as an active participle with 
following dative {h r dl n.f): “There is none needy who lives and plunders for himself.” 

nj wsd sw m? r t — the sense of this line depends on the verb wsd, which can have the 
connotation of questioning in a criminal proceeding. The implication is that it is typically 
the powerful who commit plunder, not the weak. For Bl’s gnomic nj wsd (§ 18.13), B2 
32 has the more common nj sdm.n.f construction. 



B1 

306 







B1 

312 
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B1 306-307 

B1 308-309 

B1 309-10 

B1 310 

B1 311-12 

B1 306-307 

B1 308-309 

B1 309-10 

B1 310 

B1 311-12 

B1 306-307 


B2 39 B2 38 B2 37 B2 36 B2 35 B2 34 B2 33 B2 32 



jw grt ht.j mh.t(j) jb.j ?tp.(w) 4 

pr js m ht.j n r jrj 4 

ngtpw m dn[j]t mw.s >s.w 4 

wn r.j r mdt 3 

r h r / r li> n.j mrj 3 

pnq n.j mwy 2 

snf.n.j ntt m ht.j 3 

j r .n.j slmw.j 2 

hn.j hpr.(w) 2 

mljrw.j dr. (w) hft hr.k 3 

ptr d’rw.k 2 


“Now, my belly is full and my mind laden, 
and for that reason it comes from my belly. 
It is a breach in the dam: its water rushed out 
when my mouth was opened to speak. 

Just stand up and fight for me, you brace! 

Bail for me, water-man! 

Now that I have vented what was in my belly, 
and washed my soiled linen, 
my statement is over, 
my needs are ended before you: 
what else do you require? 


The second line is an emphatic sentence subordinated by means of js (§ 25.10); the 
prepositional phrase n r jrj is the rheme. The subject of the verb is omitted. The line 
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means literally, “and (js) something comes from my belly for the situation (Q thereunto.” 
The notions of the belly being “full” and disgorging its contents are those of emotional 
rather than physical states. 

B1 309-310 r h r I r ht n.j — two imperatives, the first strengthened by means of the particle l 
(§ 15.7.1). The combination clearly plays on the sounds of the first three words. 

mrj — the word refers to an object of wood, but the exact meaning is otherwise unknown. 
The context of the preceding couplet suggests a wood beam used to shore up the weak point 
in a dam. This couplet as a whole uses the metaphor of the peasant as a breached dam and 
the chief steward as the one who can repair it. The seated man after mrj can be a 
determinative, as interpreted here, or the Is suffix pronoun: mrj.j “my brace.” 

pnq nj mwy — the metaphor continues with the peasant imploring the chief steward to 
clear away the “water” that has gushed forth from him. The word mwy can be a nisbe of 
mw “water,” with the seated man as determinative, as interpreted here, or the noun mw 
“water,” with the seated man representing the Is suffix pronoun (*mawi > *mayi): “bail 
for me my waters.” 

B1 310-12 The couplet and the first two lines of the tercet are not a statement that the peasant has 

given up his petition, but a prelude to the last line of the tercet. 

hn.j hpr.(w) — literally, “my phrase has evolved.” 

ptr dlrw.k — literally, “What is your requirement?”: after seven petitions, an exasperated 
comment on the part of the peasant. 
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B2 50 B2 49 B2 48 B2 47 B2 46 B2 45 B2 44 B2 43 



B1 312-13 

jw r wsf.krtht.k 

3 


jw r wn jb.k r swhl.k 

2 


jw snm.k r shpr hrwyw.k 

3 

B1 314-15 

jn jw.kswt r gmt ky shtj mjtw.j 

2 


jn jw wsfw spry r r h r r r n pr.f 

5 

B1 316 

nn gr rdj.n.k mdw.f 

3 


nn sdr rdj.n.k rs.f 

3 

B1 317-18 

nn hb / hr n sspd.n.k 

3 


nn tin r wn.n.k 

3 

B1 318 

nn hm rdj.n.k rh.f 

3 


nn wh> sbj.n.k 

2 

B1 319 

hsrw dwt pw sr(j)w 

2 


nbw bw-nfrpw 

1 

B1 320 

hmwt pw nt shpr ntt 

3 


tjzw dpj hsq.(w) 

3 

B1 312-13 

“Your neglect will mislead you, 



your greed will fool you, 

your rapacity will create your enemies. 

B1 314-15 But will you find another peasant like me? 

Will a neglected petitioner stand at the door of his house? 
B1 316 There is none quiet whom you have made speak, 
none sleeping whom you have made awaken; 
no face of one you have made sharp will diminish, 
no mouth you have opened will close; 


B1 317-18 
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B1 318 there is none ignorant whom you have made learn, 
none foolish whom you have instructed. 

B1 319 Officials are dispellers of evil; 

they are masters of goodness; 

B1 320 they are craftsmen of creating what is, 
who can tie on a severed head.” 


B1 312-13 


jw r wsfkr tht.k — the scribe has metathesized the first two consonants. The 
determinative of tht was originally erased and overwritten with 


snm.k — literally, “your feeding.” 

B1 314-15 The first question echoes the chief steward’s words in B1 105-107 “My lord, I have 
found one of those peasants who is truly fine of speaking.” This may be self- 
aggrandizement on the peasant’s part, but more likely, in view of the second line, it 
implies “What will you do when someone else comes to appeal to you?” 

wsfw spry — literally, “one neglected who petitions”: two participles, the first passive, 
the second active. The line means, “Can you expect a petitioner whom you ignore to stay 
home and not keep coming to you?” 

B1 316-18 These three couplets are statements of the chief steward’s power and effectiveness. 

nn hbi hr n sspd.n.k — the statement means that one whom the chief steward has made 
aware (“sharp”) cannot become unaware. hb> is a spelling of the verb X |j§ hbj 
“diminish.” 

why — B2 48 substitutes hm “ignorant,” as in the first line. 

B1 319-20 These two couplets are meant to remind the chief steward of his duty. The first is the 
more realistic; the second, the more hyperbolical. 


hmwt — a collective, hence the feminine genitival adjective nt. 

tyzw dpj hsq — this phrase means “they can do the impossible”; the reference is to a 
magician’s feat. In B2 50, the scribe initially wrote plural strokes after the first 
determinative of thw, then overwrote them with the arm determinative without erasing. 


Episode 14 — The Eighth Discourse (B1 320-357, B2 50-90) 




B1 

324 
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B2 56 B2 55 B2 54 B2 53 B2 52 




B2 50 


S>/\ 


3 



□ 




B1 320-21 jw.jn r.fshtjpn r spr n.f8nw zp 
dd.f (j)m(j)-rpr wr nb.j 
B1 321-23 jw hr.tw n hnt w?.(w) 
jw r wn-jb sw.fm zp 
jw wn zp.fn wht 
B1 323-24 jw r wn jb.k nn n.k st 
jw r w?.k nn ?h n.k 
B1 324 rdj 3 r h r zj 

r zp.fnjr n wn m? r 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 


B1 320-21 So, the peasant came to appeal to him an eighth time, 
saying, “Chief steward, my lord! 

B1 321-23 Now one falls far because of rapacity; 

now the greedy man becomes devoid of a cause: 
now his cause exists for failure. 

B1 323-24 Now you are greedy: it is not for you; 

now you rob: it is not useful for you. 

B1 324 A man should just be allowed to attend 
to his truly good cause. 


In his eighth discourse, the peasant returns to accusations against the chief steward for the disorder that 
prevails through his neglect. 


B1 321-24 The three lines of the opening tercet and the two of the following couplet all have 

statements introduced by jw, indicating their relevance to the time of the peasant’s speaking 
(reflected in this translation by “now”). The tercet speaks in general terms of the “greedy 
man,” and the couplet narrows the accusation to the chief steward himself. 
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w>.(w) — 3ms stative used as an unmarked adverb clause (§ 20.8), literally, “he being far.” 

r wn-jb — in B2 52, the second word of this phrase is written to the left of the column at the 
bottom of the page. 

r w?.k — the suffix pronoun is written below the line so as not to extend the line more to the 
left. 

B1 324 The first line uses the passive sdm.f of rdj in the rdj scfrw./construction (§ 21.8), emphasized 

by means of the enclitic particle / (§ 15.7.1). 
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B1 325-26 hrwt.kpw mpr.k ht.kmh.t(j) 4 

wbn jptttf.s 3 

?q prw.s n 1 , 3 

B1 327-28 jtw r wl nhmw sr(j)w 3 

jr.n.tw r hsf rjyt 3 

B1 328-29 jbwpw n idw sr(j)w 3 

jr.n.tw r hsf r grg 3 

B1 329 nj rdj.n snd.k spr n.k 3 

nj sjln.kjbj 


2 
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B1 325-26 It means your needs are in your house, your belly full; 
the oipe swells and overflows, 
so that its excess goes to ruin on the ground. 

B1 327-28 Let the robber be arrested whom the officials have saved, 
appointed for a bar against wrongs. 

B1 328-29 A shelter for the aggressor are officials, 
appointed for a bar against lying. 

B1 329 Your fear does not allow appealing to you: 
you do not perceive my mind. 

B1 325-26 hrwt.kpw m pr.k — an adverbial sentence serving as the predicate of an A pw sentence 
(§21.12). The line refers to the couplet of B1 323-24. 

jpt — see § 9.7.4. 

2q prw.s ntl — prw refers to the grain that “emerges” (prj) from the overflow mentioned in 
the preceding line. Together, the two lines mean that the chief steward has so much that he 
is not concerned with waste. 

B1 327-29 These two couplets have the same last line, a sdm.n.f with the passive suffix tw, used to 
modify sr(j)w in the first line. The first line in the first couplet has a passive sdm.f (Jtw), 
and a relative sdm.f ( nhmw ) modifying r w>\ in the second line, B2 59 has r hsfjyt “to bar 
wrongs.” In the second line of the second couplet, the scribe of B2 60-61 has omitted the 
preposition r before hsf in changing columns. The two couplets as a whole refer to 
Nemtinakht ( r w> “the robber” and Idw “the aggressor”). 

B1 329 snd.k — the suffix pronoun can be subjective (“your fear”) or objective (“fear of you”). 

Since the peasant is in fact appealing, the first seems likelier here, and the sense, as 
indicated by the second line, is that of successful appealing. 

spr — as written, this is an infinitive. B2 61 has spr.j, probably the sdm.f of the rdj sdm.f 
construction: “does not let me appeal.” 

nj sjy.n.k jb.j — this line follows as a consequence of the preceding one. The sense is that 
the chief steward does not understand what the peasant is saying. 
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B1 329-31 gr r nn sw r jrt tzwt n.k 4 

nj snd.n.f n twl n.fst 2 

nj jn sn.fr.k m hnw mrrt 4 

B1 331-32 jw {wjsdw.k m sht jw fql.k m spit 4 

jw r qw.k m sn r 2 

B1 332-34 jw sr(j)w hr rdjt n.k 2 

jw.k hrjtt jn jw.k m r wly 2 


jw stl.tw n.k skw hn r .k rpzst sdwt 4 


B1 329-31 The quiet man who turns to make accusation of you, 
he is not afraid of raising it for himself, 
his brother not being fetched against you in the street. 

B1 331-32 Your plots are in the field, your reward is in the cultivation, 
your income is in the storehouse. 

B1 332-34 Officials are giving to you 

and you are taking: are you a robber? 

One is dragged to you, troops with you, for the division of plots of land.” 


B1 329-31 r nn jw — the verb r nn is transitive: “who turns himself.” 


r jrt tzwt n.k — the position of the prepositional phrase shows that it belongs with tzwt 
rather than jrt. thus, “make accusation because of you” rather than “make to you 
accusation.” B2 63 has r jrt tzwtf “to make his accusation,” without the prepositional 
phrase. 
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nj snd.n.fn twl n.fst — twl is an infinitive (§ 13.5.2). B2 63 has nj snd.n.kn twl n.kst“ you 
are not afraid of it being raised to you” (for the passive translation, see § 13.7). In Bl, the 
first two lines mean that the reasonable (gr “quiet”) man does not fear making accusation 
against the chief steward; in B2, they mean that the chief steward does not fear having 
accusations against others made to him. B2’s text is probably conditioned by the fust line of 
the preceding couplet. Bl’s version contrasts the accuser’s (i.e., the peasant’s) lack of fear 
with that of the chief steward, and is better suited to the context and to the third line of the 
tercet. 

njjn sn.fr.km hnwmrrt — this line elaborates on the prepositional phrase nf in the 
preceding line: it means that the accuser is not afraid to make an accusation by himself, 
without any supporter (as is the peasant’s case), m hnw mrrt, literally “inside the street,” 
denotes a public accusation, rather than one brought before officials. 


B1 331-32 This couplet returns to the theme of the tercet in Bl 325-26 and sets up the accusation in 
the following couplet. 


{wjsdw.k — the scribe has added an erroneous w at the beginning of the word, probably 
thinking of wsd “address.” At the end, the scribe originally wrote the suffix pronoun before 
the plural strokes; he later corrected the mistake by drawing a stroke over the k, to cancel it, 
and squeezing in another k before the following preposition. 


B1 332-33 This tercet accuses the chief steward of taking bribes. For the first line, B2 66-67 has jw 


sr(j)w hr rdjt jn.k “officials are letting you get.” The last line rebukes the chief steward for 
using force ( skw hn r .k “troops are with you”) to compel land divisions; B2 68 frames this as 
a question, with introductory jn: “Is one is dragged to you, troops with you, for the division 
of plots of land?” In B2 68 the determinatives of a seated man and plural strokes were 
probably written to the left of the striking-man determinative at the bottom of the page, now 
lost. 



Bl 

334 



Bl 

335 


Bl 344 Bl 343 Bl 342 Bl 341 Bl 340 Bl 339 Bl 338 Bl 337 Bl 336 
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B2 78 B2 77 B2 76 B2 75 B2 74 B2 73 B2 72 B2 71 B2 70 B2 69 



B1 334-35 jr m? r t n nb m? r t 3 

ntj wn m’ r t nt m? r t.f 3 

B1 336-37 r r sfdw gstj dhwtj 3 

hr.t(j) rjrtjyt 2 

B1 337-39 nfrnfrtnfrr.f 3 

jw swt ml r t r nhh 2 

hll.s m r jir s(j) r hr(j)-ntr 3 

B1 339—41 jw qrs.t(w).fzm> tljm.f 4 

nj zjn.tw mf dp tl 3 

B1 341-42 {jw.fijw sh’.twfhr bw nfr 2 

dp-hsb pw n mdw-ntr 2 

B1 342-44 jn jwsw pw nj g/rjsjn.f 2 

jn mjh’tpw nj rdj.n.s hr gs 3 


B1 334-35 “Do Maat for the Lord of Maat, 
the Maat of whose Maat exists. 

B1 336-37 Pen, scroll, palette of Thoth, 

keep away from doing wrong. 

B1 337-39 The good man’s good is better than him, 
for Maat is continual; 

it goes down with the one who does it to the necropolis. 
B1 339-41 He is entombed, being buried, 

and his name is not erased on earth, 

B1 341-42 for it is remembered because of goodness: 

it is the standard of hieroglyphic writing, 
for it is a crossbar that does not tilt, 
for it is a scale that does not lean to one side. 


B1 342-44 
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The end of the peasant’s eighth petition is an extended discourse on Maat, replete with plays on words. 

B1 334-35 The term nb m’ r t can refer to the Sun, creator of Maat, but here more likely to the king, 

responsible for Maat on earth. The construction of the second line is the same as in B1 120- 
21; the line means that the king’s Maat is identical with the cosmic Maat. 

B1 336-37 The first line identifies the chief steward as the instrument of Thoth, who is also called 

“Lord of Maat,” in the form of the scroll on which Thoth records the final judgment (Essay 
8, Fig. 8), the reed brush with which he writes, and the scribal palette that holds the red and 
black ink. In the word gstj “palette,” the scribe originally wrote as in B2 71, then drew 
a stroke through the 

B1 337-39 The theme of this tercet and the next three couplets is Maat’s eternal nature and its value for 
the one who adheres to it. The first line is an adjectival sentence in which nfr is used both as 
an adjectival predicate and as a noun; the subject is nfrt nfr “the good man’s good.” The 
sentence means that goodness is greater than the man who exemplifies it. B2 72 adds a 
second at the end of the line, which is probably a 3fs stative nfr.t(j) referring to nfrf. 

“it having become good,” which stresses the temporal nature of nfrt nfr as an instance of 
Maat, as described in the second line. The third line anticipates the next three couplets and 
means that a man’s reputation for Maat persists after his death. B2 73 has the regular form 
of the verb; in B1, the geminated stem probably stresses the continual relevance of the 
statement: i.e., “it always goes down.” 

B1 339-44 zml tyjm.f — an adverbial sentence serving as an unmarked adverb clause, literally “there 
being burial with him”— zmy 11 “joining the earth” is a term for burial. 
nj zjn.tw rn.f — the negated sdm.f with gnomic sense (§ 18.13). B2 75 has nj sjn.n.tw rn.f 
“his name cannot be erased.” 

{jw.f} jw shy. t(w).f — the final suffix pronoun probably refers to the man, in view of the 
next tercet. The scribe wrote jw.f, perhaps thinking of jw.f shy. w, with the stative, then 
continued with the proper construction, as in B2 75, without correctingy'w./ 

mdw-ntr “god’s speech” is the term for hieroglyphic writing (§ 1.4). This term indicates that 
the pw of the three A pw sentences refers to the name rather than to the name’s owner. B2 
76 omits the first two pw' s, probably by accident but possibly as a long topicalization to 
which the third pw refers: “The standard of hieroglyphic writing, a crossbar that does not 
tilt, it is a scale.” 

jn jwswpw ...jn mjhltpw —- these can be understood as questions (§ 11.11.2), to which the 
two following nj sdm.n.f clauses supply an answer, but jn is actually a specifying particle; at 
the head of a sentence it means something like “it is the fact that” (or in questions, “is it the 
fact that”). These two sentences are better understood as explanations of the first line. The 
nj sdm.n.f clauses are therefore unmarked relative clauses. In B1 343 gslnf the scribe 
wrote a ligatured JjL instead of a simple E. 
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B1 350 B1 349 B1 348 B1 347 B1 346 B1 345 B1 344 



B2 84 B2 83 B2 82 B2 81 B2 80 B2 79 



B2 78 



t 

ft 

pi 


K 



B1 344-46 mj.k wj rjwt mj.(k) ky rjwt 2 

wsd.k m wsbw 2 

B1 346^47 m wsd grw 2 

m ph ntj njph.n.f 3 

Bi 347-49 njsf.n.knj mn.n.k 2 

nj sksk.n.k 1 

Bl 349-50 nj rdj.n.k nj db>w n mdt tn nfrt 4 
prrt m r n r'" ds.f 4 


Bl 344-46 “Whether I will come or another will come, 
you should respond with an answer. 

Bl 346^47 Don’t grill the quiet man, 

don’t attack one who does not attack. 
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Bl 347-49 You do not show mercy, you do not feel pain, 
you do not wipe out anything. 

Bl 349-50 You do not give me a return for this good speech 
that comes from the mouth of the Sun himself. 


B1 344-46 The peasant now returns to his appeal to the chief steward. The mj.k ... mj.(k) clauses in the 
first line serve as a “whether ... or” construction (cf. § 15.6.7; the scribe has omitted the 
second k probably because it is in contact with the koiky: § 2.8.2). For jwt ...jwt, with the 
geminated stem (§ 12.6.2), B2 78-79 has the base form jjt ...jyt. 

B1 346-47 ntj nj ph.n.f — the scribe originally wrote nj ph.n tw , then erased the tw and overwrote it 
with the suffix pronoun. B2 80 has nj ph.ftw “who has not attacked you.” 

B1 347-49 In the second line, B2 adds nj hjb.n.k “you do not send word” at the beginning; the fact that 


nj sksk.n.k has only a single stress suggests that the scribe of Bl may have inadvertently 
omitted this clause. After nj sksk.n.k, the scribe of B2 repeated nj hlb before continuing 
with the next couplet; at some later point, he noticed the error and erased it. The meaning of 
nj sksk.n.k is apparently that the chief steward does not “wipe out” any of the misdeeds that 
the peasant reports to him. 


B1 349-50 The second line means that the peasant’s words conform with Maat, created by the Sun. 


Bl 357 Bl 356 Bl 355 Bl 354 Bl 353 Bl 352 Bl 351 
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B2 90 
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B1 351-53 dd mVt jr m? r t 

dr ntt wr s(j) r > s(j) w?h s(j) 
gmw.tw kft.s zbw.s rjmlh 
B1 353-55 jn gs? jwsw 

hnkw.f pw flyw hwt 
B1 355-57 nj hprprw n dp hsb 

nj spr.n zp hz r {rj dmj 
hr(j)-sl r slh tl 


3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 


B1 351—53 “Speak Maat, do Maat, 

since it is great, it is important, it is lasting. 
When its revelation is found, it sends to honor. 
B1 353-55 Does the crossbar tilt? 

Those that carry things are its pans. 

B1 355-57 No excess happens to the standard; 

no unworthy cause can arrive at harbor 
or the bearer to landfall.” 


B1 351-53 The grammar of the third line is uncertain; the first clause could also read gmw tw kft.s 

“when its revelation finds you,” though this is less likely. The w ending of both verbs has 
been interpreted as that of the “prospective sdm.f ’ (Parkinson 2012b, 285-86; see Essay 
26), but they more likely represent the stressed vowel of both forms (*gimatu ... *sibas: see 
§ 18.2). For jmlh “honor, worth,” see Essay 21). 

B1 353-55 The sense of this couplet is that everything is weighed in the scale of Maat. The hnkw are 
the “pans” at either end of the crossbar the determinative indicates that they were 
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made of leather rather than metal. In the last line, B2 88 has fllyw ht “that carry a thing,” 
with the geminated stem. 

B1 355-57 nj hpr — for this gnomic negation, B2 88 has nj hpr.n “cannot happen.” The term prw 
“excess,” also found in B1 326, refers here to an erroneous over-weight. 

r {r} dmj — the scribe has repeated the preposition at the top of the column. 
hr(j)-sl — the determinative in both copies shows that this is a compound noun. It is a nisbe 
phrase, literally “the one under the back,” meaning “the one who has the back” (that carries 
the “vile cause”). The third line is a second subject of nj spr.n in the second line. 

B1 ends at this point, where the scribe reached the end of the verso. The scribe may have 
intended to complete the text on a second papyrus. 


Episode 15 — The Ninth Discourse (B2 91-115) 
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B2 91-92 jw.jn r.f shtj pn r spr nf 9nw zp 4 
dd.f (j)m(j)-r pr wr nb.j 3 

B2 92-94 mh;tpw nt rmt ns.sn 3 

jn jwsw d r r dlt 3 

jrr hsft r hsjw nf 3 

B2 94-95 sn.tw dp-hsb r.k 3 

z>w shm grg 3 

B2 95-96 hpr hrwt.f 2 

r nn s(j) m? r t r r qlf 3 

B2 96-97 ht pw nt grg m, r t 3 

swld.fpw nj nw. twf 2 

B2 98-99 jrsmgrgjwftnmf 3 

nj dlnfm mhnt nj ssj.jj] 
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B2 100-101 

jr hwd hrf nn msw.f 3 

nn jw r w.f dp t? 2 

B2 101-103 

jr sqdd hrf nj slh.n.f t> 3 

nj mjn.n dpwt.fr dmj.s 3 

B2 91-92 

So, the peasant came to appeal to him a ninth time, 
saying, “Chief steward, my lord! 


B 2 92-94 The scale of people is their tongues; 


B2 94-95 

the crossbar is what seeks out imbalance, 

and does punishment to the one who should be punished. 

Let the standard be likened to you, 
lest lying rush headlong. 


B2 95-96 When its needs come about, 

Maat turns to correct it. 

B2 96-97 Maat is the property of lying: 

It means that, though made to flourish, it cannot be harvested. 
B2 98-99 If lying walks, it gets lost; 


B2 100-101 

it cannot cross in the ferry nor be landed. 

As for the one who gets rich from it, he has no children, 
he has no heirs on earth. 

B2 101-103 

As for the one who sails with it, he cannot touch land, 
his boat cannot moor at its harbor. 


The ninth, and last, petition of the peasant begins with a discourse on the antithesis of Maat and falsehood 
and ends with a final plea for justice. 


B2 92-94 

The sense of the tercet’s first line is explained by the two following lines: people pass 
judgment by their speech, and public opinion will serve as punishment—a veiled threat 
to the chief steward for his inaction. 

B2 94-95 

zlw shm grg — literally, “beware that lying rushes headlong”: see the note to B1 268-70. 

B2 95-96 

r nn s(j) ml r t r r q’.f — literally, “Maat turns itself toward its correctness.” The last suffix 
pronoun refers to grg “lying.” 

B2 96-97 

The first line means that lying presupposes Maat. Compare the English expression “The 
exception proves the rule,” meaning that the existence of the rule is established by the 
fact of an exception to it. 

swid.fpw nj nw.tw.f — literally, “It is that it is made to flourish (but) it cannot be 
gathered in,” a sentence serving as the predicate of an A pw sentence (§ 21.12). 

B2 98-99 

nj ssl.jj] — the verb is a passive sdmf a form of transitive shll/ssll “land (a boat).” 
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B2 100-101 hwd hr.f — the Q sign is an error for the determinative *==*; for the spelling, see the note 

to B1 257-59. For the prepositional phrase, the scribe originally wrote hr.f, with #, then 
later added the correct sign to the left of it. 

jWw.f — the scribe originally wrote a bookroll as determinative, then overwrote it with 
the determinatives 


B2109 B2108 B2107 B2106 B2 105 B2104 B2103 



mmst. 


B2 103-104 m dns nj jz.k 2 

m jhm nj hlh.k 2 

B2 104-105 m nm r in sdm n jb 3 

m hbs hr.k r rh.n.k 3 

B2 105-106 m sp hr.k r dg n.k 4 

m nj twl tw 2 

B2 106-107 hl.kmplwzf 2 

smj.tjw) tjz.k 2 

B2 108-109 jrnjrrn.k 3 

m sdm n bw-nb r.f 3 

njs zj r zp.f n wn mj r 4 


B2 103-104 “Don’t become heavy: you have not become light; 

don’t stall: you have not hurried. 

B2 104-105 Don’t be biased in listening to the mind, 
don’t cover your face to one you know. 

Don’t be blind to one who looks to you, 
don’t reject one who depends on you. 


B2 105-106 
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B2 106-107 You should descend from this neglect: 

let your sentence be reported. 

B2 108-109 Do for the one who does for you, 

don’t listen to everyone against him. 

Summon a man for his just cause. 

B2 103-104 This couplet urges moderation. It can be paraphrased as “You are not light, but don’t be 
heavy; you do not hasten, but don’t stall.” 

B2 106-107 The second line means, “Let your decision be announced.” 

B2 108-109 The sense of the prepositional phrase r.f in the second line is “in preference to him.” 
zp.fn wn ml r — literally, “his cause of true existence.” 


B2 115 B2 114 B2 113 B2 112 B2 111 B2110 B2109 
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B2 109-11 nn sf n wzfw 2 

nn hnms n zh m? r t 3 

nn hrw nfr n r wn-jb 2 

B2 111-13 hpr wtzw m m’jry 3 

m’jry r sprw 2 

hpr hft(j) in sm’mw 3 

B2 113-15 mj.kwj hr spr n.k nj sdm.n.k st 3 
jw.j r smt r spr hr.k n jnpw 4 


B2 109-11 “There is no yesterday for the negligent, 
no friend for the one deaf to Maat, 
no good time for the greedy. 
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B2 1 11-13 When an accuser becomes one who is needy, 
the needy one will be an appealer, 
and the opponent becomes the slain. 

B2 113-15 Look, I am appealing to you and you don’t hear it. 

I will go to appeal about you to Anubis.” 

B2 111-13 This tercet refers to the peasant’s own situation. In the last line, the hft(j) “opponent” is 
the peasant himself, and its reference to sm’mw “one who is slain” (passive participle of 
sml “kill”) foreshadows the final couplet. 

B2 113-15 The peasant now abandons all hope of redress. Since Anubis is the god of the cemetery, 
the second line apparently means that, without hope, he will go off to die. The reference 
to Anubis is ironic, in view of the peasant’s name (see the note to R 1,1), bringing the 
composition full circle and creating “a sense of great finality” (Parkinson 2012b, 303). 

Episode 16 — Conclusion (B2 115-129) 


B2 122 B2 121 B2 120 B2 119 B2 118 B2 117 B2 116 B2 115 



□ 


B2 115-16 rdj.jn (j)m(j)-r pr wr zy-mrw rnsj 4 

sm jmj-zl 2 r r nn.f 3 

B2 117-18 wn.jn shtj pn snd. (w) 3 

jbfjrr.tfw) r hsf n.f 3 

hr mdt tn ddt.n.f 2 

B2 118-20 dd.jn shtj pn 2 

hsfw n jb m mw 3 

dlt r n hrd n sbnt m jrtt 4 

B2 121-22 ntf m(w)t n nhy m’f njyf 5 

jj wdf m(w)t.f rf 
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B2 115-16 So, chief steward Mem’s son Rensi had 
two bodyguards go to turn him back. 

B 2 117-18 So, the peasant was afraid, 

thinking it was done to punish him 
for the speech he had said. 

B2 118-20 So, the peasant said, 

“The meeting of the thirsty man with water, 
the mouth of the nursing child coming across milk, 

B2 121-22 that is death for one who prays and looks to its coming 
when his death’s delay comes against him.” 

The chief steward prevents the peasant from leaving and reveals that he has had the entirety of the nine 
discourses recorded. 


B2 117-18 For this tercet, see § 25.10. The geminated stem of jrr.t(w) may indicate an ongoing process 
(“it was being done”). Alternatively, the form may be jr.t(w), since the scribe commonly 
uses a complementary before t with this verb. 

B2 118-20 mw — the spelling with the determinative and plural strokes is unusual and may indicate a 
body of water (“waters”) rather than the substance, although the latter fits the context better. 

hrd n sbnt — literally, “child of a nursemaid.” 

B2 121-22 nhy mlf n jy.f — literally, “a prayer who looks to its coming”: the words following nhy are 
an unmarked relative clause; the first suffix pronoun refers to (undefined) nhy; the second, 
to the infinitive m(w)t. 

wdf m(w)t.f is a direct genitive with two infinitives, serving as subject of jj. 


B2129 B2 128 B2 127 B2126 B2 125 B2 124 B2 123 
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B2 122-24 dd.jn (j)m(j)-rpr wr zl-mrw rnsj 4 
m snd shtj 2 

mj. k jrr. k rjrt hn r .j 3 

B2 124-26 rdjjn shtj pn r nh 3 

hr wnrnj / m t.k 2 

swrj.j / [m hnqtj.k r nhh 3 

B2 126-28 dd. (j)n (j)m(j)-rpr wr zl-mrw rnsj 4 
z’grt r ? 2 

sdm. k nly.kn sprwt 3 

B2 128-29 rdj.jn.fsd.t(w).s hr r rt m>t 4 

sprt nbt r hrjt.s] 3 


B 2 122-24 So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi said, 

“Don’t fear, peasant. 

Look, you should act to act with me.” 

B2 124-26 So, the peasant made an oath, saying, 

“Shall I just eat of your bread 

and just drink of your beer continually?” 

B2 126-28 So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi said, 

“Now, wait here, 

and you will hear those appeals of yours.” 

B2 128-29 So, he had them read out from a new scroll, 
each appeal according to its content. 

B2 122-24 jrr.k rjrt hrf.j — an emphatic sentence with r jrt hn r .j the rheme: “it is to act with me that 
you should act.” The chief steward is advising the peasant to deal with him rather than to 
seek recourse with Anubis. 

B2 124-26 hr — dd is understood: see § 14.7. 

The second and third lines are best understood as a “virtual” question (§ 11.11.1), with 
verbal predicates. The peasant means, “Am I going to have to depend on you for eternity?” 

B2 128-29 hr r rt mti — the preposition is used here in the sense of origin, “from on” (§ 8.2.10). The 
phrase “new scroll” means that the peasant’s discourses were recorded on a fresh, unused 
roll of papyrus, a practice common for official or archival documents. 
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B2 130-31 s r qjn s(j) (j)m(j)-r pr wr z’-mrw msj 4 
r hm n nswt-bjt NB-K>W-R r m? r hrw 4 
B2 131-32 wn.jn nfr st hr jb.[j] 3 

r h[t] nbt ntt m t/pn r dr.f 4 

B2 132-33 dd.jn hm.[f/ 2 

wd r tw ds.k zl mrw 3 

B2 133-34 rdj.j[n (j)m(j)-rpr wr] z’-mrw msj 4 
sm jmj-z 5 2 r [jnt nmtj-nht. (w)] 4 

B2 135-36 r h r .n jn wpwt m hn[w.f nb] 4 

r h r .n gm n.f dp 6 3 

B2 136-38 hr [r mrw.f] r srrf.f r btj.f 4 

r r l[w.fr mnmnt.J] r slw.f r r w[t.f nbt 4 

B2 138-40 r h r .n rdj hnw] nmtj-nht pn n shtjj pn 4 
r )g] r wt.f nbt 3 

B2 140-41 d[djn (j)m(j)-r pr wr z’-mrw msj] 4 

n nmtj-nht.(w) [pn ... 2+x 

x 


B 2 130-31 So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi brought it in 

to the Incarnation of Dual King Nebkaure, justified, 
B2 131-32 and it was better in his mind 

than anything that is in this entire land. 

B2 132-33 So, His Incarnation said, 

“You judge yourself, Meru’s son.” 
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B2 133-34 So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi had 
two bodyguards go to get Nemtinakht. 

B2 135-36 Then an inventory was fetched of all his property. 

Then he was found to have six servants 
B2 136-38 apart from his tenants, from his thin barley, his emmer, 
his donkeys, his cattle, his pigs, and all his animals. 

B2 138-40 Then Nemtinakht’s property was given to the peasant, 
and he was pummeled on all his limbs. 

B2 140—41 So, chief steward Meru’s son Rensi said 
to Nemtinakt, “ ... 

At the end of the narrative, the peasant’s discourses are presented to the king, who orders the chief steward 
to pass judgment. Nemtinakht is arrested, and all his property is given to the peasant. 

B2 130-31 s r q.jn s(j) — literally, “caused it to enter.” 

B2 132-33 wd r tw — an imperative with dependent pronoun (§ 15.3). 

B2 135-37 r h r .n gm n.fdp 6 — literally, “then six head were found for him.” This is a use of the 

preposition n to express possession (§ 11.9.2). For dp “head,” see the note to ShS. 177-79. 
The number could be 60 but 6 is probably more realistic. 

B2 140-41 The length of the lacuna after d[d] best suits the title and name of the chief steward as 

speaker, if in fact the verb is dd. The content of the speech can only have occupied the third 
line of a tercet. 

The Colophon (B2 142) 

B2 142 

jw.fpw [h?tf rph(wj).JJ mj gmyt m zh?] 

That is how it goes, beginning to end, like what has been found in writing. 



The column has enough space for the same colophon as in Sin. B 311, written by the same scribe. 
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